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“QUT OF REACH” 
by Vernon Stokes 


Your Lotus Agent 
will return your 
Veldtschoen to the 
i" makers for repair 





“T bought this pair of Veldtschoen in 1917. From that time till now they have continued 
to give wonderful service for fishing, shooting and hard walking. After nearly 23 


years I am indeed very pleased to have my favourite boots returned in perfect condition. 






Jt is a wonderful tribute to your material and workmanship.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1948. 


MR. CHURCHILL ARRIVING IN ENGLAND AFTER HIS HOLIDAY: OUR GREAT STATESMAN, WHO WAS EXPECTED TO 
ADDRESS A MASS MEETING TO-DAY AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE AT LLANDUDNO. 


Mr. Winston Churchill returned by air to England on October 2 after his holiday 
in France and Monte Carlo, during which he continued to work on his war 
memoirs, and painted some ten pictures. “ The Gathering Storm,” first volume 
of his war memoirs, was published on October 4, and is an incomparable historical 


record and a great literary work, in which the character of our war leader is also 
revealed in a remarkable self-portrait. Mr. Churchill, who had an R.A.F. guard of 
honour on his arrival at Biggin Hill, arranged to address a mass meeting at 
Liandudno to-day, October 9, at the close of the Conservative Party Conference. 
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ESS than four years ago the Russians had won 
a hold on the hearts of the British people such 
as probably no other foreign nation had ever before 
won, except the Russians themselves after their 
victory over a greater Hitler in 1812. They had 
acquired it partly through their own glorious achieve- 
ments in battle and partly—one might almost say, still 
more—through the generous credulity with which every 
report of Russian idealism, 
virtue and nobility was then 
believed. Old ‘‘ Uncle Joe 
Stalin ’’ was the most popular 
man in England. Had he come 
here in the hour of victory he 
would have been given as great 
and hysterical an ovation as 
his predecessor, Alexander I., 
a hundred and thirty years 
before. In the eyes of the 
majority of the freedom-loving 
and dictator-hating British 
people this squat, shrewd, in- 
scrutable little Caucasian dicta- 
tor with the walrus moustache 
was the embodiment of all the 
virtues and was utterly incap- 
able of any wrong. Indeed, 
I suspect that had there been 
a straight vote in England in 
the summer of 1945 between 
Churchill and Stalin, instead 
of an ordinary parliamentary 
general election, the latter 
would have won at the time 
hands down. Not being able 
to vote for the majestic 
and god-like Russian, the | 
victorious champion of the 
working-classes, the deluded — 
British proletariat voted for 
Mr. Attlee. For he was 
thought, at that time, to be 
on Stalin’s side. 

What an astonishing gulf 
now divides us from those days 
of innocent and childlike faith ! 
If any British politician in 
1945 had talked about arming 
against Soviet Russia he would 
have been hounded out of 
public life and would have 
been lucky to have escaped 
Brixton. Yet to-day Labour 
Minister after Minister, many 
of them at one time his 
staunchest admirers, are 
appealing, with the over- 
whelming if slightly bemused 
support of the British working 
class, for firm measures and 
prompt rearmament against the 
policy of this former national 
hero and demi-god. What 
can have brought about this 
astonishing transformation ? 


explanation—it mever varies 
much—is easy. The change her death that, 

in British public opinion has District and owned 
been brought about by the 
machinations of American-_ 
British imperialist, capitalistic Fascists, and by 
the contemptible propaganda of such dyed-in-the- 
wool and Machiavellian reactionaries as Arthur 
Koestler, George Orwell, Dick Crossman, and the like. 
I and many other ignorant and stupid, if not actively 
dishonest, persons used to be under the delusion that 
these distinguished gentlemen were of a markedly 
Socialist and Leftist persuasion, and certainly their 
writings and public utterances left one in little doubt 
at the time that they had almost as strong a dislike 
for Tories and Tory imperialism as ‘“‘ Uncle Joe” 
himself. But that, it seems, was just their cunning. 
All the time they were planning a dastardly attack 
on the peace-loving and democratic Russian people 
and their saint-like, upright, unseeking leaders. 
I am beginning to wonder now whether before long 


Mr.. Gallacher and Mr. Pollitt himself may not turn’ 


out to be reactionary imperialists.’ If they stand up for 
a moment for their own country as, being good Britons, 


BEATRIX POTTER, FAMOUS AUTHOR OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND CREATOR OF 
IN OILS BY DELMAR BANNER RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
= On October 23 the National Portrait Gallery will have on view the portrait of Beatrix Potter which we reproduce here. 8 Pica 
Of course, the Russian [t was presented to the Gallery by the artist, Mr. Del Beatrix Potter, who died in Hitler and the Nazis in 1939 
December, 1943, created some of the best-loved i 
Puddleduck.” The query ‘public knew little about her personal life, and 
es 


ds of acres in that district which she was LS wg Some enough to leave to the National Trust. leaders. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


they are likely enough to do, they, too, will be cast 
like heretics into utter darkness. If so, we can be sure 
that Pravda will tell us so, and in no uncertain language. 

Jesting apart—and if our Russian allies were not 
in such deadly earnest over their uncompromising and 
intolerant religion, it would be impossible not to laugh 
at their heresy-hunts and tantrums—things have 
come*to a sorry pass. Those who together saved the 





Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. 


world three years ago, and sacrificed so much to do so, 
are now at apparently irreconcilable loggerheads over 
the government of Germany. I do not always find 
myself in entire agreement with Mr. Shinwell—he is 
a politician and, like all politicians (and, I might add, 
weekly journalists !), he has in the nature of things 
to utter from time to time a good deal of nonsense— 
but I agree with him’ profoundly when he says that 
we ought to give every possible and serious con- 
sideration to Russian proposals and demands, even 
when they are accompanied, as unfortunately they 
nearly always are, by rude language, and give them 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt. After all, 
we and they start from such opposing points of view 
that it is not surprising that it is hard to find agree- 
ment. And when Mr. Shinwell says that, if there is any 
loophole, however small, which can lead to peace and 
understanding, we ought to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of it, Mr. Shinwell is talking, as unlike some 


mar Banner, earlier in the year. t j 
figures in the whole of children’s literature with “Peter Rabbit” and et for a military war of conquest 
was some surprise when it became known ©8 on the part of the Russian 


politicians he very often does, the soundest sense. There 
are things for which we must, if necessary, go to war—our 
clear right to remain as an equal partner with Russia in 
Berlin is one—but to adopt out of exasperation, how- 
ever understandable, a non-possumus attitude towards 
the Russian leaders is a folly of which we must not be 
guilty, for that would make war not merely preventable 
but inevitable. And if war comes, it will not only be 
the Russian leaders and our- 
selves who will suffer. There 
will scarcely be a man or 
woman in Europe and Asia 
who will not be plunged into 
Hell on earth because of it. 

In time of trouble, tribula- 
tion and danger there is one 
unfailing rule: the rule that our 
country has employed again 
and again and, when it has 
relied on it, never found want- 
ing. It is to be steady ; to refuse 
to be rattled; to keep the 
herves true and the judgment 
clear, even when the sky 
appears to be falling. For if the 
sky is not falling after all, it is 
very foolish to worry, and, 
even if it is falling, worrying 
will do no good whatever. And 
the man who can keep calm in 
such unwonted circumstances 
is the one who is most likely to 
find the means of surviving 
them. So instinctively men of 
our race have always found, 
and repeatedly at such times 
the cry has gone up from those 
on the national bridge: 
“* Steady, boys, steady! ’’ That 
is what, in the face of a universal 
cataclysm, it behoves us as a 
great people to be to-day: to 
take the crisis with calm and 
quiet resolution: to be ready 
for whatever may befall, and at 
the same time to go steadily 
on with our ordinary tasks as 
though nothing was the matter. 
That is the way of manhood and 
of common sense, and, as we 
like to think, the British way. 

It is my belief that war will 
not occur, though I realise— 
none better, in the mood in 
which this long-suffering 
country is now set—that there 
may be war. I have good 
grounds for my belief, for I 
hold there to be two condi- 
tions, and two only, which will 
bring about the unspeakable 
disaster to mankind of a third 
and atomic world war. The 


6 sc. . 
PETER RABBIT : A PORTRAIT first of those conditions is a 


resolve, comparable to that of 


If that condition 
were existent—if the Russian 
leaders really wanted war and 
were set on war—nothing could prevent it. But I do 
not believe they want war, though they want by every 
means in their power to achieve their ends, ideological 
and political, The other condition that could bring 
about war would be for Britain and her Government to 
leave any doubt in the Russian mind that we were not 
prepared and able to back our declared intentions by 
force of arms. That was the cause of war in 1914 and 
again in 1939. It is because the events of the last few 
weeks have shown that we intend to meet threats of 
force with force, and, if that force is not sufficient for 
the purpose, to make it so, that I believe that, if we 
are firm and steady, we shall not only save our own and 
other people’s liberties as we did in 1918 and 1945, 
but do so without the cruel waste and misery of war. 





N.B.—Our readers are reminded that the opinions expressed 
on Our Note Book page are those held personally by 
Mr. Arthur Bryant, the writer of the article. 
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WATCHED BY 100,000 PEOPLE: THE REVIVED GRAND 
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THE START: L. CHIRON (FRANCE, TALBOT), BARON DE GRAFFENREID (SWITZERLAND, 
MASERATI), P. ETANCELIN (FRANCE, TALBOT), F. R. GERARD AND L. JOHNSON (G.B., E.R.A.). 


HE FINISHED THIRD IN HIS PRE-WAR BRITISH CAR, WITH 


GERARD IN HIS E.R.A.; 
THE FRENCHMAN, L. ROSIER, WAS FOURTH, IN HIS TALBOT, 


3 HRS. 20 MIN. 6 SEC. 
sed 


HAPPILY UNINJURED IN SPITE OF HIS CAR HAVING OVERTURNED : G. ANSELL (G.B., E.R.A.) 
AT THE MOMENT OF HIS DISASTER AT MAGGOT’S CORNER. 


The revival by the R.A.C. of Grand Prix motor racing in this country was marked 
by the attendance of some 100,000 people at Silverstone airfield, Northants, on 
October 2. They saw L. Villorsi, of Italy, win the race in a Maserati, covering 
the sixty-five laps at an average speed of 72:28 m.p.h. Another Italian, Enrico 
Ascari, was second in a Maserati, and F. Gerard, driving a twelve-year-old E.R.A. 
was third. He finished only two minutes behind the winner. There were thirteen 
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PRIX MOTOR RACE. 


WINNER IN 3 HRS. 18 MIN. 3 SEC. (72°28 M.P.H.) IN HIS SPLENDIDLY HANDLED MASERATI, 


| 
| 
| 


WITH E. ASCARI SECOND, WITH 3 HRS. 18 MIN. I7 SEC.: THE ITALIAN, L. VILLORESI. 


GARLANDED WITH A WREATH OF LAUREL AND CARNATIONS BY COUNTESS HOWE: LUIGI 
VILLORESI, THE ITALIAN WHO TOOK FIRST PLACE, HIS COMPATRIOT ASCARI WAS 14 SEC. BEHIND. 


Ti gga * 


LOUIS CHIRON, THE VETERAN FRENCH DRIVER, WHO LED FOR THE FIRST TWO LAPS : HE AND 
HIS COMPATRIOTS HAD MECHANICAL TROUBLE WITH THEIR FRENCH TALBOTS. 


retirements; L. Chiron, G. Comotti and P. Etancelin had mechanical trouble with 
their French Talbots; R. Mays was forced out when his E.R.A. broke « piston, and 
L. Johnson broke an axle-shaft. G. Ansell, driving an E.R.A., overturned, but 
fortunately was not injured. A fifty-mile race for 500-cc. cars formed the curtain- 
raiser for the main event, and was won by the American driver, S. Rhiando, with 
his Cooper J.A.P. J. Cooper was second, and Sir F. Samuelson third. 























GENERAL CONCEPIION OF A 2% ION AIOMIC BOMB. 
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HEIGHT FROM THE GROUND; 
THE ALTIMETER DEVICE OPER- 
ATES AN ELECTRIC CIRCUIT 
WHICH IN TURN FIRES. A 
_ CHARGE FOR PROPELLING THE 
’ UPPER HALF OF THE FISSION 
_ MATERIAL DOWN THE BARREL,. 
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4. TWO LUGS ATTACHED TO 
THE UPPER CARRIER (MARKED 
X) AND SLIDING IN GROOVES 
IN THE. BARREL MAKE CON- 
TACT WITH THE LOWER 
CARRIER FIRST, THEY HIT THE 
CASING SURROUNDING THE 
LOWER FISSION MATERIAL 
WHICH PREVENTS PREMATURE 
5, RADIATION OF THE NS. 
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ABLY CONSISTING OF U235 OR 
PLUTONIUM, IS ENCLOSED IN 
A SEALED CASING IN THE FORM 
OF A HEMISPHERE. THIS IS 
DRIVEN DOWNWARDS ALONG 





THE BARREL AT GREAT SPEED. _ 
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5. ATTACHED TO THIS CON- 
TAINER IS‘A SECOND MEANS 
OF PROTECTION (MARKED xX) 
WHICH ISOLATES THE SOURCE 
OF PRIMARY RADIATION 
WITHIN THE BOMB. THESE 
SHIELDS ARE KNOCKED AWAY. 
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9. THE RESULT OF RE BAS! 
IS THAT THE BOMB, BURSTING 
“AT SOME CONSIDERABL 
HEIGHT ABOVE THE GROUND 
EXERTS THE FULL FORCE OF) 
TERRIFIC HEAT AND RADIA- 
TION, - A TREMENDOUS AIR 
BLAST NOT ONLY = DIS- 
INTEGRATES THE BOMB BUT’ 
CUTS A PATH OF DESTRU:- 
TION UPON THE. GROUN). | 







T is generally known that atomic fission is produced in bombs by bringing together two sets 
of matter which, together, produce the critical mass. The exact way in which this is done 

is only known to those directly concerned with the manufacture and operation of atom bombs, 
and therefore on these pages our Artist, with the aid of Mr. A. R. Weyl, A.F.R.Ae.S., who has 


a very considerable knowledge of atomic weapons and guided missiles, 


can only present 4 


personal conception of the methods employed to bring about the necessary chain reaction. 
The drawing of the Russian conception of the atom bomb is based on information given in 
a newspaper published in the Russian Zone of Germany, and most probably inspired by 
Russian official circles. Owing to the fact that those handling the bombs need protection 


Drawn sy our Sreciat Artist, G. 
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ND WHICH THE WORLD SEEKS TO CONTROL: 
WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY DIAGRAMS. 
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and +o produce the greatest effect when detonation takes place, a good deal of insulating » 
Material must be included in the bomb, such as deuterium paraffin wax and lead. This makes ee wv 
it practically impossible, with our present knowledge, to produce an atom bomb less than e 
two ions in weight, and it is more likely to be between three and four tons. The bomb, by 
Naturs of its operation, must be comparatively lengthy—that is to say, about 14 ft. long. 


The vreatest difficulty to be overcome is to ensure that the bomb does not detonate prema- 
turely, and therefore the final removal of the safety devices does not take place until the bomb 
'S released from the aircraft. For maximum effect the atom bomb must detonate at a certain 
height above the ground and several devices have been tested which make this possible. 


TH THe ASSISTANCE OF A. R. Wey, A.F.R.Ag.S. 
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“Spumber ws far rom atsecrorr, A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
DEFENCE AND WESTERN 


because it was almost entirely confined to 
vague statements on the Government side. 
Vagueness and absence of figures in Minis- 
terial utterances confined the scope of the 
Opposition leaders and other speakers in a 
similar way. A former Labour Secretary of 
State for War, Mr. Bellenger, remarked that 
if affairs continued along these lines there 
ought to be a secret session, because he and others felt 
themselves precluded from probing deeply into the subject. 
At the end of the debate, his successor, Mr. Shinwell, gave 
a hint, out of the blue, that the Government would have to 
consider extending the period of compulsory national 
service. It requires no secret service to come to the 
conclusion that this is the counsel of its professional 
advisers. What was made clear was that all parties recog- 
nised a further deterioration in international affairs, and 
that an acceleration of defensive measures and production 
was called for. It is generally known that the Army and 
the R.A.F. have worked on the system, 
the soundest in peace in these days 
of extremely expensive equipment, of 
maintaining a thin flow of that based 
on the most modern designs. To speed 
up from such a position is easier than 
to start work on new lines ab initio. 
Tightening pressure in Berlin, the 
downright lawlessness which the Russians 
have encouraged there and even par- 
ticipated in, the angrier and more 
raucous tone of Russian propaganda, the 
obvious efforts to scare the nations of 
Western Europe, all these signs and 
others must be regarded as unhappy. 
Relations with the Soviet are worse than 
they have ever been. For all that, 
there has so far been no indication that 
the appreciation on which the United 
States and the United Kingdom have 
been acting for some two years, that 
Russia does not desire war at present, 
or for some time to come, was incorrect 
or that it has yet gone out of date. 
I have often referred to what seemed 
to me a danger, that Russia would 
put herself in a position such that war 
becdme difficult, if not impossible, to 
avoid. To that there must, I fear, 
now be added another: that the Soviet 
Government might consider the prepara- 
tions in progress in the United States 
and to a lesser extent in Western 
Europe as in themselves a reason for 
going to war. It might conclude that, 
supposing war to be inevitable in the 
long run, war in 1950 would suit the 
Soviet book because, even if Russia 


her prospective foes would be greater were 
than in 1955. She might, for example, 
be able to overrun the Europcan 
continent more easily now than then. 
These, however, are only suppositions, 
which concern the worst side of the case. 

Meanwhile it would seem that the 
project of Western Union is hanging fire. In ‘his 
age, which is so backward in producing states- 
manship of the highest order, the difficulties 
encountered make progress slow. Men and groups 
and countries have their own particular schemes 
which they are ready to defend against inter- 
ference at all costs. Doubts about the stability 
of French institutions and forces have contributed 
to hesitation in British circles. Some of the 
publicists who take part in the debate on this 
and kindred subjects miss the main point. It is 
not a question of whether or not the French 
Government is as stable as we should like to see 
it or whether Western Union can be made as 
militarily strong as desirable. The first alternative 
is that either we support it fully and are prepared 
to make sacrifices, perhaps including those of 
principle, for its sake, or we do not. If we 
do not, there is another alternative. Either the 
Western European countries, and notably France, 
must contrive, in the event of war, to remain 
neutral in a struggle between the United States 
and Soviet Russia, in the hope that Russia will 
not attack them, or Russia will probably penetrate 
to the Channel and the Bay of Biscay, with 
consequences for ourselves on which I need not 
enlarge at this stage. 

We have to make up our minds whether the 
cause to which we have already committed our- 
selves on paper, the cause of Western Union, 


responsi 
edified be ¢ the attack 


be able to confront a Russian attack or—far 


more desirable—to render it improbable. If we i 
decide that it is not, we have then to assess yl ner 2 He as eompelp 


FROM WHEREVER IT MAY COME”: 


being to 
doing. He contend: "1 
refusi 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to combine eighteen months’ service with a higher rate of 
reservation for key-men in industry and agriculture in 
order to avoid an unduly drastic interference with pro- 
duction, and thus provide a rather smaller but a more 
highly trained Army? These points merit study. 

The position as regards rearmament in the United 
States is remarkable. Immediately after the end of the 
war against Japan, the United States so hastened the 
demobilisation and dispersal of her then vast and magni- 
ficently equipped forces that, within a year, her striking 
power had almost disappeared. A great deal of useful 





“IT IS DECIDED TO BUILD A UNION—A WESTERN UNION—WHICH CAN STAND ON ITS OWN FEET 
AND RALLY ITS OWN PEOPLE AGAINST ANY AGGRESSION THAY MAY BE LAUNCHED AGAINST IT, 
MR. ERNEST BEVIN (RIGHT) BEING CONGRATULATED BY MR. 
GEORGE MARSHALL, U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, AFTER HIS CHALLENGING SPEECH AT THE GENERAL making the air lift as effective in 


ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


United States. If the representatives of the 





APPEALING FOR 150,000 MEN AND WOMEN TO COME FORWARD AND JOIN THE 
s f RANKS OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY WHICH IS NOW REQUIRED TO PLAY A 
is capable of so strengthening the western ywajor PART IN THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY : MR. SHINWELL, SECRETARY 
countries that, with United States aid, they would oy» stare FroR WAR, AND FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, C.1.G.S., 
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stated that as Russia was a sealed 


defence in relation to ne Western Union. 
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itself severely threatened by Air Force 
pretensions, has got more than it probably 
expected. The Army, on the personnel 
side, is in a transitional stage, having to 
digest a great number of recruits, which 
can be done only by budding off new cadres 
from existing ones and thus creating a 
large number of new formations. The 
spectacle of this republic, traditionally 
devoted to the policy of maintaining the 
minimum armed forces in time of peace, on the road to 
possessing a peacetime Army of twenty divisions or more, is 
indeed astonishing. It proves that the whole people has 
become aware of the change which has taken place in 
international and inter-continental strategy. 

By comparison, the state of France is highly unfavourable. 
The brightest side is the primary training of the annual 
contingent called up for the Army by methods which, now 
in their third year, have proved themselves triumphantly 
successful. This training in the open air and in the open 
countryside, remote from the influences of the cities and 
larger towns, has produced hundreds 
of thousands of young soldiers, generally 
healthy in mind and body, all the 
makings of an army of high morale 
and powers of endurance. Yet the 
superstructure which should crown the 
edifice is still of the most rudimentary 
nature, though from now onwards it 
is to be hoped that work upon it wil! 
become much more rapid. By super- 
structure I mean not only equipment 
which is deficient, but also higher 
training and the organisation of higher 
military formations. The Air Force is 
woefully short of modern material. 
The Navy is painfully slow in getting 
through its programme of construction. 
All three Services live under the shadow 
of encroachments upon their budgets, 
while the financial state of the country 
is not such as tempts any fninistry to 
be lavish. It seems possible that the 
present Prime Minister, M. Queuille— 
supposing that he survives—will be 
compelled to make cuts. And yet, even 
allowing that there may have been 
extravagances in some respects where 
the pruning-knife can be used with 
profit, it is certain that if the French 
Services are to become efficient, more 
money will have to be spent upon 
them. That they can be made efficient 
I am convinced. 

Behind all this is the black back- 
ground of Berlin. I will indulge in no 
speculations about the possibility of 


winter as in summer, though it is 


On September 27 Mr. ee See ae es & De Saeed Aen of tee Wetted Hatians te aneer to i ” 
were not ready, her advantage over Mr. Vyshi H og tgpey: Sate vedientiee geet book ti obvious that there must be some cur 
~ aA phe hy gee pe ceo tp yn ene peg he pA ed - . 
“ If the black fury, the incalculable dante, of atomic war should fall upon us, one Power, by This apart, the- possibility of serious 
me cogpeeten ts tee aanies Sak Covenants o Sess gan new forces for the use of humanity, will alone be 
ible,” and wore the Russian attack on 


tailment of flying owing to bad weather. 


accidents from the provocative air 


the United — = these words, “1 was neither impressed nor 3 = 
Soviet Union have any feeling for the simple ™amoeuvres which the Russians have 
Europe or of the world, if they were animated-by anything but an out-of-date, backward, unscientific doctrine, | been carrying out over the air corridor 
they would be the first to applaud the great and unselfish contribution to world recovery that had been 
article on this page Captain Cyril Falls discusses some aspects of 


made.” Inthe will be increased. Since the Americans 
and British started this means of break- 
ing the Russian land blockade of Berlin, a vast 
number of citizens, who had previously been 
neutral or had at least not committed themselves 
in Soviet.eyes, have displayed strong sympathy 
and admiration for the United States and the 
United Kingdom, to such an extent that they must 
be marked men and women. We bear a responsi- 
bility for them and have to do our best to keep 
them out of concentration camps. This has 
become an important factor in the maintenance 
of Western Berlin by air, an undertaking which 
was perhaps entered upon without as much hard 
as was required or realisation of where 
it was likely to lead. The weak point is that 
western Berlin and the corridor are not, and 
cannot be made, militarily defensible. They can 
therefore be maintained only while we gamble 
successfully on avoidance of war—and even then 
no end is in sight—whereas from the point of 
view of Russia it is, where they are concerned, 
indifferent whether there is war or not. In either 
case she may hope to attain her ends in Berlin. 
Here we are then, set upon a path which is only 
too familiar but which it would have appeared 
incredible to imagine ourselves walking a couple of 
years ago. Only the Poles warned us. Their pro- 
phecies have come true in detail—and the majority 
of people in this country were inclined to consider 
them reactionaries, or even to call them “ Fascists ”’ 
when they first uttered these prophecies. I will 
not say that there are no opportunities for states- 
manship to find a solution, but the time has 
unfortunately come when prudence demands that 
further efforts to reach a settlement must be 
accompanied by speedier preparations for defence, 


AT 


by Mr. iene on a Press 
the chances of France keeping out and remain- Mr. Shinwel Satan oo ke present strength of the rao was Sl, 178 (45,512 men and or, to use a blunter term, rearmament. It is an 


ing intact. The last situation envisaged, that camaiian 
of Russian forces on the Channel shore, is mani- on which 


fe gam © Ge unhappy outlook for those who were hoping for 
erritorial Reserve greater expenditure on restoration and on social 


men 
festly one to avoid which we should have. to nanesty, in 1950.” Field Marshal es is conception of the National Army services and equally so for those who get so little 
y 


fight with all the means at our disposal, since boy or man could graduate to National 


it would spell disaster. I put it that these are 

the really important considerations. And they 

are closely linked with the questions which arise from 
the debate on defence, especially as regards the Army. 
Is the present system going to provide us with an Army 
which is both adequate in numbers and sufficiently trained ? 
Would eighteen months’ service make a striking difference ? 
(This question, here rhetorical, I have in the past answered 
in the affirmative.) How far would jt be practicable, 
despite the obvious unfairness as between man and man, 


Service, tm © Ge TA. then to the Ci 
and, ultimately, to the Home Guard. 


war material had, however, been prudently put into store: 
In the last year a transformation has been effected, both on 
the human and on the material side, in all three Services. 
The Air Force has doubtless done best, partly ‘because it is 
permitted to carry on propaganda against the demands of 
its sister Services, but it will be a long time before it can 
fully replace its B-29 bomber by the far heavier one which 
is said to have been accepted. The Navy, which felt 


ets. Having started in the Army Cadets, @ sympathy, the payers of income tax on the higher 


scales and of surtax, who were hoping for some relief. 
It may be that these charges will not be perpetual 
and that the relief will only be deferred. Let us hope so, 
but let us make no mistake about this. All the evidence 
is to the effect that there will be no easing of the situation 
unless it is made clear that we are determined to defend our- 
selves, that we are providing means for the purpose, and 
that we are capable of making such arrangements with other 
nations which are threatened as will enable those nations 
and our own to combine their forces for the sake of security. 
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AN ANGLO-U.S. ACHIEVEMENT: THE 100TH DAY OF THE BERLIN AIR LIFT. 
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BLOCKADED, YET JOINED BY AN AIR BRIDGE TO THE WESTERN ZONES: THE BRITISH 
SECTOR OF BERLIN, SHOWING THE RUSSIAN-CONTROLLED RADIO STATION (CENTRE) AND 
(LEFT, WITH WHITE ROOF) THE BRITISH MILITARY GOVERNMENT HEADQUARTERS, 
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WELCOMING THE CREW OF A YORK AIRCRAFT ON THE I00TH DAY OF THE AIR LIFT: INSPECTING THE OIL TANKS FITTED INSIDE HIS TUDOR V. ON ARRIVAL AT GATOW: 
DR. FRIEDENSBURG, DEPUTY MAYOR OF BERLIN (LEFT), AT GATOW AIRPORT. AIR VICE-MARSHAL D. BENNETT, WHO BROUGHT IN 2600 GALLONS OF DIESEL OIL. 


October 1 was the 100th day of the Russian blockade of Berlin, during which a confidence. In the reverse direction, 3000 tons of goods manufactured in Berlin have 
population of 2,250,000 has been provided with the essentials of life by means of been flown out to Western Germany and earned 42,000,000 Deutschemarks. The 
the air bridge maintained by British and United States aircraft. In this period some R.A.F. fleet of aircraft has been augmented since August 5 by a civil fleet of freighters 
104,000 tons of food, 148,000 tons of coal and 6000 tons of other commodities have organised by the charter division of British European Airways. Starting with fourteen 
been flown to the city, and the daily average tonnage brought into Tempelhof and aircraft, this fleet has grown steadily, and is expected to comprise forty-one aircraft 
Gatow airports has increased from 1559 tons to 3770. The reserve food stocks have very shortly. Air Vice-Marshal Donald Bennett is operating a Tudor V. with this 
not only been maintained but increased, so that the winter is faced with some fleet and recently flew a cargo of Diesel oil into Berlin. 
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PERSONALITIES; AND SOME NOTABLE = — - PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE; 
OCCASIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. i ) 
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GEN.- SIR NEIL M. RITCHIE. {| 
Appointed aa, British Joint 
Commander, 


ber ode he 
C.M.F., until July 1947, when he } 
became G.O.C. Southern Command. f 
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ee ccnp ace Te HUVNEUAUUUOUNOCORORURURAUANUNURUIUELURURERERUT NTH TLTYY SAUMANAATUNTUNTNR NETH Pp gooey SO oa, stmuanmomanentitnnntASrnan TAT yyw a 8 
LADY SLIM. \ AN EXHIBITION OF FRENCH BOOKS IN LONDON 
Took up her appointment as Girl \ DUFF COOPER (LEFT) WITH MR. JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Commissioner for Sir Alfred Duff Cooper, formerly British Ambassador in, Paris 
Thousand Y 


Guide County \ 
\ opened the National k League’s exhibition, “A ears 
of French yt at 7, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, on Sep- 


rye 


URN VOT PREM URNAT C OET DPUDERE UR ENO ERETRER UREN ETTEY | 
* WINNER OF THE ENGLISH LADIES’ ‘CLOSE. AMATEUR 
\ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: MISS FRANCES STEPHENS (RIGHT). 
| Miss Frances Stephens, of Birkdale, won a dramatic at at 


= 


Peoccsnth aiuaia Comenae Commandant, 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 


tember 30. Our photograph shows him looking at some of the 
\ exhibits with Mr. John Masefield, the Poet ureate, who is 
i president of the National Book League. 
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\ and most encting nals im the Rstory of 
\ theevent. Mrs. Bolton can be seen above (left) with Miss Step! 
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ne ave uNNAUNN> 4004 SUURRMAME AUT NNURRONNDENNN REM a NANA eee nscmmn nnn Renin wt \ saveyveneeneraaeneaaatananaanataeT nennpee alilinnuseennanaintl — SOM r OMAUBE! 
| AWARDED THE ALBERT MEDAL FOR \ {POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED THE GEORGE CROSS: FLIGHT GObn 4 
\ DR. ARTHUR R. C. BUTSON. SERGEANT STANLEY J. WOODBRIDGE, G.C. 
‘ Awarded the Albert Medal for his gallantry in the Antarctic. He is It was announced on tember 28 that the George Cross had been poet, scnouannsnenany 
| twenty-six and a member of the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. humously awarded » ht Supeent Stanley James Woodbridge, of 

wh. Any fell dim a crevasse percep Bape Ry mony —. Butson ¥ oy - Libeeas , p od which re ty Ng ged 

ex! 5 ANVUVUUDAUVERAYUUERUUR EUS | OMA UDRUANU RNG D UTED ALN OUR CUR ANU RUORRONDURDA LARUE UONDURUAORREE AUN (a1 VO ww UPR Oy On Aaa \ a on 

immediately volunteered to be lowered into the crevasse, ge he TO BE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON FOR THE COMING YEAR IN January 31, 1945. Together with five members of the crew, he was 

igen the, meric gy Wedeet 108, &. down and sufiring fem | | succession To Sim FREDERICK Walis:: atm cEORCE avuwex | jsPtured O7 fe Jepanen, All woe ebleced to torture in on ottenpt 
\ away in an extremely confined space in order to free the trapped man, Sir St Comme Aylwen, sixty-seven-year-old Alderman of Langbourn Ward, ; Sergeant Woodbridge, “who steadfastly refused to reveal anything, even | 
‘’ who was then brought to the surface, where Dr. Butson rendered the Mayor of London on September 29, in succession to | | ted torture which included a last interrogation at the place | 
necessary medical aid. ecution. He was beheaded on February 7, 1945, \ 
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a of the new governing body of ~ 
St. Bartnolomew’s Hospital. 
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Wii, at 
En " \ 
: MR. F. G. RENDALL. * Bo ton 
4 Appointed to be a Keeper in the \ 
\ \ Department of Printed Books at the \ | ESCORTEI 
Suwanee HAT evens UGH EEE ETE FUT HRT i in of ‘\yyyueevewe an cane rnsevenyeeeeevenge ere rteneecu ere eneeyeervenneNNAUeevenNtinnentienconaateM nasi aviannnnatiO v0 U9 ns SUUUNRUUNUFRAUNRUUETRUENROQ UU eMAUAUUERNARUNNNA UH NTERRT ATETTTAL Tre SUNEAT ENTE , 
IN LONDON FOR THE COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE: \ \ SHERIFFS OF THE CITY OF LONDON: SIR NOEL BOWATER, ALDERMAN 
MR. J. MCGIRR, MR. J. S. ROSEVEAR AND MR. T. T. HOLLWAY (L. TO R.). | \ Reading Room: OF CASTLE BAYNARD (LEFT), AND MAJOR GUY RICHARDSON. The conf 
Mr. J. McGirr, Premier of New South Wales, Mr. J. S. Rosevear, S r of the House at the same time that Mr. C. The installation of Sir Noel Vansittart Bowater and Major Guy Richardson (until recently Lancaster 
of Representatives of the Australian Common: th, and Mr. T. T. Hollway, Premier | Gadd had been appointed Keeper of one of the Under-Sheriffs) as Sheriffs of the City of London took place at Guildhall on \ of the 
\ of Victoria, are among the delegates from fifty-seven Parliaments assembled for the | the seperement of Sayptes oa \ as. {praste Gay Give Se eattemery womeens § . Lee tel of S ue Grocers \ deen 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association Conference opening in London on October 19. Assyrian succesgt ) Com Sir Noel Bowa pu service w news- | . 
\, oad os \ to Dr. Smith. papers rendered in educating the British public on the value of the City’s traditions. services 
deputising 
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DISCUSSING AFRICA’S FUTURE: 


suse nneanennenn vennnet 


IN OPTIMISTIC MOOD : MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL OF NIGERIA; MR. AKINPELU OBISESAN, 
0.B.E. (LEFT), AND MR. ADEOLA ODUTOLA, 0.B.E. 


DELEGATES AT 





VOMUNNUUUUURLN NU NNRNEN 


SPIRITUAL HEAD OF ALL YORUBAS IN NIGERIA AND A MEMBER ‘ \ ONE OF 
OF THE NIGERIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL: THE HONOURABLE 
THE OBA ADEREMI, C.M.G., ONI OF IFE. 


GOLD COAST DELEGATION: THE HON. NANA 
TSIBU DARKU IX., O.B.E. 
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\veevuneeaneenenn \VAVONUAUENUEOUALUNAUAGUGDLADELOLNOUNDERLEQEALEDEDNEYEGNAQLIGUNQEN NUNN UN UUU EN EN NN na veneuannnn ents \ 


AN UNUSUALLY COLOURFUL SCENE AT LIVERPOOL STREET «\'\ 
STATION : THE HON. NANA SIR TSIBU DARKU IX., 0.B.E.,  \\ 
ESCORTED BY HIS KEYKEEPER (LEFT), ARRIVING FOR |. 
THE LONDON CONFERENCE. ; * 
The conference of unofficial members of the African Legislative Councils opened at 
Lancaster House oa September 29. The delegates, drawn from the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Councils of ten African colonial territories, have been meeting to 
discuss economic development, agriculture, education, local government, medical 
services and public relations. The conference was opened by Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
deputising for the Prime Minister, and Mr. Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the 
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LANCASTER HOUSE. 
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CONFERRING TOGETHER BEFORE THE OPENING i 
SESSION : (L. TO R.) THE EMIR OF KATSINA, THE ONI 
OF IFE, AND MR. OBISESAN, ALL OF NIGERIA. ; 


vSOavenenuavnsunnuanncenteeaDerununenneaneaueeenususnucsnenueacenennanancacuentaaesn sveauaneeesees ania}, 
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\ 
: THE CHIEFS OF NORTHERN NIGERIA AND 
RULER OF A MILLION PEOPLE : THE EMIR OF KATSINA, 

WHO IS A FIRST-CLASS POLO PLAYER. 
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i ° 
iy MAKING NOTES OUTSIDE THE CONFERENCE ROOM AT “{ 


PANIED THEIR HUSBANDS TO LONDON: BOTH { LANCASTER HOUSE: NANA PRAH HEYINSAIM IV., ONE i) 


ARE CARRYING COMMODIOUS SNAKE-SKIN HAND- 
\» BAGS, AND ONE IS HOLDING AN UMBRELLA. 
N ann nnnneny 


LINGUIST (RIGHT). \ 
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\ OF THE GOLD COAST CHIEFS, WITH A GOLD COAST 
\, \ 
\ 
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Colonies, presided. Although most of the delegates wore European clothes, a brilliant 
splash of colour was provided by the emirs. and chieftains from West Africa, who 
were wearing traditional garments. Delegates had an opportunity of acquiring 
important knowledge..from the speakers who addressed them in private session. It 
was arranged that talks should be given by Lord Montgomery, Lord Trefgarne and 
Mr. Dalton, and it was hoped that Mr. Bevin would address the closing session. 
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“THE SECOND WORLD WAR: VOLUME 1.—‘THE GATHERING STORM’”: BY WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.* 


HERE is before me the first volume of Mr. 

Churchill's history of the last war. He wrote 

a history, in several volumes, of what used to be 

called ‘‘ The Great War.’’ In that he took part as 
Cabinet Minister and soldier. In this he 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


up which led to the very climax they dreaded 
most. They have only to repeat the same well- 
meaning, short-sighted behaviour towards the new 
problems which in singular resemblance confront us 


has begun to re-learn the truth of the old Roman 
maxim: ‘‘ Si vis pacem, para bellum,’’ and that the 
Russians must be rather:more doubtful about our 
reluctance to fight than was Hitler, who “‘ got away 

with it’’ time after time, when his generals 





took part as Prime Minister, a historian 
from whom nothing was hidden, an aged 
warrior with the spirit of a boy, an experienced 
politician all too aware of the fact that, even 
though one knows one is morally and practically 
right, expediency sometimes compels com- 
promise. It is a blend of autobiography and 
history. The autobiographical parts are 
charming, humorous, sometimes poetical: the 
historical parts are majestically panoramic 
and just. We are given a survey of the years 
Between the wars (and an utter condemnation 
of the preposterous Versailles reparation 
clauses) ; we find Mr. Churchill called to office 
suddenly (as any sensible man ‘knew he must 
be) when war broke out ; we leave him just as 
he has become Prime Minister. But the 
curtain has not yet really gone up. What, 
in the present situation, we really want to 
know about are his relations with Stalin and 
Moscow. There were some who thought that, 
with the enthusiasm of a cavalry subaltern, 
which he still is, he gave the Soviet Govern- 
ment false ideas about their own status and 
our powers of resistance, after, between us, 
Hitler should have been overthrown. 

We shall learn later (and he continually 
produces new chapters and verses of evidence) 
how he and President Roosevelt regarded the 
situation. As to the situation now, he leaves 
us in no doubt. 

He quotes from his old book, ‘“ The 
Aftermath,” which was the culminating 
volume of his history of the Kaiser’s War. 
He wrote in 1928 and said: ‘‘ Mankind has 
never been in this position before. Without 
having improved appreciably in virtue or 
enjoying wiser guidance, it has got into its 
hands for the first time the tools by which 
it can unfailingly accomplish its own exter- 
mination. That is the point in human 
destinies to which all the glories and toils of 
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knew that a stand against Germany must 
mean Germany’s defeat, and finally convinced 
his generals (who were ready and eager to 
overthrow him) that he had magical powers 
when, at Munich, Czechoslovakia was put on 
the altar of sacrifice by a British Government 
which compromised because it had an elec- 
torate behind it which could not believe that 
people could deliberately plan wars. 

Between the lines often, and in the lines 
sometimes, Mr. Churchill, who combines, as 
Thucydides and Clarendon combined, the 
natures of a historian and a working states- 
man, reveals his awareness (never possessed 
by the ordinary politician) of all those com- 
plications which must have been present in 
the mind of the seventeenth-century Swedish 
Chancellor Oxenstierna when he said to his 
son: ‘‘ My son, you do not know with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.’”’ He 
describes his theme, on one of his _half-title 
pages, as ‘‘ How the English-Speaking Peoples 
through their Unwisdom, Carelessness and 
Good Nature allowed the Wicked to Rearm.”’ 
He knows, only too well, how ignorant of 
history, geography and economics are the 
masses in any country: he has the best of 
all reasons for knowing that those masses 
cannot think ahead, will discard any saviour 
‘if they are uncomfortable, and, in England, 
are sceptical when they are told that there 
are gangs abroad who are “ wicked.’’ In 
Russia and Germany the tendency is to 
believe anything that is served out by the 
Government; here the tendency, if an 
unpleasant truth is presented, is to say: 
“* That ’s a lot of lies.” 

I dare say that remarks to that effect are 
still being made under the banners in Victoria 
Park and at Marble Arch. We can still, 
if we make a stand, avert a war: the Gang 
in Moscow (one of whom recently said that 


men have at last led them. They would do bl pag gee om tee came wee. ov law was an instrument of politics) will fall, 
well to pause, and ponder upon their new IT IS OF SCARLET AND GOLD AND BEARS Dg ig ry tn BEAUTIFUL and that great brown block called ‘‘ Russia ”’ 
en ceene . LANDSCAPE OF A DUTCH WATERWAY, 1020, BY GILLIS HONDECOETER. s & ae * 
responsibilities. Death stands at attention, _ shin Satie Chahine Midas of fie Miiteitel Lanka Has Wad @o eeendl. 0 on the map will disintegrate into smaller, more 
obedient, expectant, ready to serve, ready to both young and old. The full pages in colour include, as frontispiece, a reproduction variegated and happier pieces. If we don’t, 
f : , i of a picture from the Garric’ ub’s celebrated collection of theatrical paintings, repre- i 
shear away the peoples en masse; ready, ‘if senting Elizabeth Poole as Marie in “ The Daughter of the Regiment.” Other notable somebody will have to repeat the remark 
called on, to pulverise without hope of repair, aintings reproduced in colour in the number include a magni icent . Adoration of the which Mr. Churchill made in 1937 to Ribbentrop 
r a sasths ion. 5 epherds,” by Mantegna, from t letropolitan Museum, New York; a series 0} id: ‘ i 
what is left of civilisation He awaits only saiiinal af teadie tik lo de cement aeamae, te ede Dae Cab Vetans (recently hanged), who had said The Fihrer 
the word of command. He awaits it from a from famous, private collections, and the most iglebrated picture in Sweden, “ The is resolved. Nothing will stop him, and 
. : ; i icti et y With the »” by Alexander in, as the lovely double-page. e natural- i i a 
frail, bewildered being, long his victim, now: Gaiow shasemmian at Oa ice cnt tes Dus of eee oe thee bene nothing will stop us. Do not underrate 
for one occasion only—his Master. moon which faces a full-page reproduction of a medieval romance in Arras tapestry, England. She is very clever. If you plunge 
That was published on January 1, 1929. “The Offering of the Heart,” will have a wide appeal, while both grown-up people us all into another Great War, she will bring 
ae : c. ‘ and children will find entertainment in the series of pages devoted to parlour games m “8 fe by 
Now,” says Mr. Churchill, on another played by boys and girls long ago, and by the cut-out paper pictures by Katharine the whole world against you like last time. 
New Year’s Day eighteen years later, I Bertram. Georgette Heyer, Michael Home and Joseph Shearing are among the authors The trouble is that, with the system we 





could not write it differently. All the words 


who have contributed distinguished short stories. 





have, we are always too late. Had Lord 





and actions for which I am _ accountable 

between the wars had as their object only the 
prevention of a second World War; and, of course, 
of making sure that if the worst happened we won, 
or at least’ survived. There can hardly ever have 
been a war more easy to prevent than this second 
Armageddon. I have always been 


to-day to bring about a third convulsion from which 
none may live to tell the tale.” 

That was written nearly two years ago. Nothing 
has changed, except that Western Europe, if the 
speeches of Mr. Bevin and M. Spaak are any evidence, 


Roberts and Lord Fisher been listened to, the 
first World War would not have happened. Had 
Mr. Churchill been listened to, this last war need not 
have happened, or all the horrors in India and Burma. 

Throughout this book Mr. Churchill, who is never 
immodest and is very generous and understanding 
about those, like Baldwin and 





Chamberlain, who differed from 





ready to use force in order to 
defy tyranny or ward off ruin. 
But had our British, American and 
Allied affairs been conducted with 
the ordinary consistency and com- 





“WITH BEST WISHES.” 





him, is so consistently right that 
the series might almost be called 
‘‘ The Memoirs of Cassandra.” But 
the parallel is hardly complete. 


suite’ alk eaane tes dealer Manes It is by no means too early to think of Christmas presents—especially for Coan del tesa teem 
holds, there was no need for Force friends overseas. Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated will find made Prime Minister of Troy, 
to march unaccompanied by Law ; , : : . won the war, seen Agamemnon 
ond Sat, aemeues, cone that a year’s subscription for The Illustrated London News provides an ideal dent te 5h ok lak, tnd 
have been used in righteous causes gift. Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded Menelaus in a cell, awaiting the 
with little ‘tisk‘of Bloodshed. ta afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in dock—then have been relegated to 
their loss of purpose, in their fai gis her réle of prophet. 
abandonment of the themes they Britain. Orders for subscriptions for The IJllustrated London News to be sent It is interesting to note that 
or ss oe: — overseas can now be taken. They should be addressed to: The Subscription - 1934 Bi Attlee Zi the 
rance and most o , because o ouse oO ommons: ‘“‘ We deny 
their immense power and impar- Department, The Iilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, 1 New ia iia Use Eiaieaeh he die, 
tiality, the United States, allowed Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, together with the name and address of the aments.... We deny the pro- 
conditions to be gradually built : - , position that an increased British 
: person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the i ta “a a Oe ae 
© “The Second World War: Volume I.— subscription, £5 1s. (to include the Christmas Number). peace of the world, and we 





‘The Gathering Storm’”: By Winston S. 


reject altogether the claim to 











Churchill. 14 Maps and Diagrams. (Cassell; 25s.) 





parity.” 
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FROM LONDON TO PARIS 
CITY CENTRES BY JET 
AIRCRAFT AND . HELICOPTER 
IN UNDER AN phate 








mr 


7 
ba Neamt 
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THE FIRST LAP OF THE “ HARE 

AND TORTOISE’ RELAY FLIGHT 

FROM LONDON TO PARIS CITY 

CENTRES ON SEPTEMBER 30: 

THE BRISTOL TYPE 171% HELI- ~ 

COPTER BEFORE TAKING oFF RECEIVING THE MESSAGE FROM THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 

FROM THE CAR PARK By FOR THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF PARIS: MR. E. A. 
ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. SWISS, PILOT OF THE BRISTOL TYPE 171 HELICOPTER. 


* ——F6-AKPK— 


AT BIGGIN HILL: THE RUNNER IS TRANSFERRING THE LORD MAYOR’S MESSAGE FROM 
THE BRISTOL TYPE& 171 HELICOPTER TO THE WAITING GLOSTER METEOR MARK VII. 


ay ATE 


=~ GLOSTERMETEIR AVIA Sa Hae 9 
«¥ 


TAKING OFF FROM BIGGIN HILL AT 12.44 P.M. AFTER RECEIVING THE LORD MAYOR’S MESSAGE : 


THE GLOSTER METEOR MARK VII. PILOTED BY SQUADRON LEADER W. A. WATERTON, 


THE BRISTOL TYPE 171 HELICOPTER LEAVING THE CAR PARK ON THE EAST 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AT 12.33 P.M. ON SEPTEMBER 30 ON ITS 


SIDE OF ST. 
WHERE A GLOSTER METEOR MARK VII. TOOK OVER. 


WAY TO BIGGIN HILL, KENT, 





THE PLACE DES INVALIDES, WHERE THE WESTLAND-SIKORSKY LANDED AT 1.22 P.M.: 


AT ORLY AIRPORT: A PAUSE OF ONE MINUTE FOR THE LORD MAYOR’S MESSAGE TO BE } 
TRANSFERRED FROM THE METEOR TO THE WAITING WESTLAND-SIKORSKY S-51 HELICOPTER. AIR MARSHAL COLLYER HANDING THE LORD MAYOR'S MESSAGE TO M. AUBERTIN. 

In a “Hare and Tortoise"’ air relay flight on September 30 by three British the Bristol Type 171 helicopter did not leave London till .12.33 p.m., reaching 
aircraft, two helicopters and a jet-propelled Meleor, a message from the Lord Biggin Hill in 9 mins. 35 secs., when the Meteor ‘took over.’’ The transfer 
Mayor of London to the President of the Municipality of Paris was carried from at Orly occupied one minute, and at 1.22 p.m. the Westland-Sikorsky, piloted by 
the heart of London to the centre of Paris in 46} minutes. This flight, sponsored Mr. Alan Bristow, slid down on the Esplanade des Invalides. The British Ambassador 
by The Aeroplane and officially certified by the Fédération Aeronautique Inter- in Paris was among those awaiting it, and, in the absence from France of 
nationale, constitutes a record. It demonstrates that, by means of helicopters, M. Pierre de Gaulle, M. Aubertin, the Deputy President of the Paris Municipal 
the ‘inaccessibility of airports can be overcome. Owing to bad weather in Paris Council, received the Lord Mayor’s message. 
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PROGRESS AT A GREAT HYDRAULIC POWER STATION: THE LOCH SLOY SCHEME. 
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ON THE SHORES OF LOCH LOMOND: THE POWER STATION AT INVERUGLAS, WHICH IS NOW TAKING SHAPE. THE FOUR LARGE PIPES (CENTRE) “WILL CARRY THE WATER 
TO THE TURBINES; THESE WILL HAVE A CAPACITY OF 130,000 KILOWATTS. 


Pooh a, 


A GENERAL VIEW OF INVERUGLAS BAY FROM THE MOUTH OF f COMPARATIVELY DESERTED: THE NORTH END OF LOCH 
THE TUNNEL THROUGH BEN VORLICH. THE TUNNEL EXIT IS . ’ SLOY, AS. YET UNTOUCHED. IT WILL ULTIMATELY BE 
IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. : TWICE AS LONG AND BROAD. 





CLIMBING UP FROM GLEN FALLOCH AND GIVING 

MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF LOCH LOMOND: A ROAD 

WHICH HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE LOCH SLOY SCHEME, 


OOD progress is being made with the Loch Sloy 
hydro-electric scheme, one of the largest and 
most advanced of the projects to harness Highland 
streams to provide power for industry. In The /ilustrated 
London News of July 26, 1947, we published photographs, 
and a plan, illustrating the progress at that date; the 
above photographs make an interesting comparison 
with those of a year ago. The Inveruglas power station, 
on the shores of Loch Lomond, has begun to take shape. 
When it is completed it will be one of the greatest 
hydraulic power stations in the British Isles. At the 
other end of the tunnel, which is being made through 
Ben Vorlich to connect Loch Sloy and Loch Lomond, 
a dam is being built at the south end of Loch Sloy 
THE SOUTH, AND BUSY, END OF LOCH SLOY: THE HILL- which will eventually stretch from Ben Vorlich to Ben AN ENDLESS BELT: THE CONVEYER BELT WHICH IS 
SIDE STEPS INDICATE WHERE THE DAM WILL STRETCH FROM Vane. The catchment area extends seven miles to the USED TO CARRY CHIPS, FOR THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BEN VANE TO BEN VORLICH. north of Loch Sloy. THE DAM, FROM A QUARRY THREE MILES AWAY. AWAITING A 
WITH TH 
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ABOARD A WINDJAMMER—IN PORT AND AT SEA: SCENES IN THE “ VIKING.” 
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OUT ON THE YARD: EIGHT MEN MAKING FAST THE BEGINE, OR MAIN SAIL ON THE MIZZEN-MAST, IN A STRONG WESTERLY BLOW. 





N pages 406-407 

in this issue we 
reproduce a drawing 
in line and wash of 
the four-masted steel 
barque Pamir lying 
in Shadwell Basin. 
Here we publish 
some photographs of 
another four-masted 
steel barque, the 
Viking, taken by Miss 
Olive Abotomey, a 
South Australian 
who recently sailed 
in the ship as a pas- 
senger from Port 
Victoria to England. 
The Viking sailed 
from Port Victoria 
on March 11 with a 
cargo of wheat, 
rounded the Horn on 
April 27 and dropped 
anchor in Falmouth 
Bay on July 28 after 
139 days at sea. This 
was the Viking’s first 
voyage from Australia 
since the war, and 
while she was in Port 
Victoria the Passat 
arrived in ballast 
from Port Swetten- 
ham and the Lawihill 
sailed with a cargo of 
wheat for Africa. The 
Viking and the Passat 
are the only two re- 
maining vessels of 
the famous Erikson 
sailing fleet, as the 
Pamir and the Law- 
hill were taken as 
. prizes of war by New 
Zealand and South 
Africa respectively. 
The Pamir is now 
being returned to 
Finland by the New 
Zealand Government. 
The voyage was, in 
the main, uneventful 
—once a large iceberg 
was sighted; eight 
days from Falmouth 
the ship ran into a 
storm which left her 
with bare masts and 
damaged sails; and 
she met with fog 
when entering the 
English Channel. The 
Viking was manned 
by a crew of thirty- 


two, and her master : 
was Captain Karl IN THE NORTH-EAST TRADES: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AFT, SHOWING 


THE JIGGERMAST IN FOREGROUND AND, BEYOND, THE MIZZEN - MAST, 








AWAITING A FAIR WIND: THE VIKING IN PORT VICTORIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WITH THE PASSAT SEEN BETWEEN HER RIGGING IN THE BACKGROUND, Broman. 
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TO BE RETURNED TO FINLAND BY THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT: THE FOUR-MASTED STEEL BA 


The recent announcement that New Zealand intends to return the four-masted interest to Londoners, many of whom had an opportunity of seeing this fine 
steel barque Pamir to Finland, in recognition of the efforts made by the vessel when she was lying in Shadwell Basin in March this year. Our drawing 
Government and the people of Finland to rehabilitate themselves and because by Mr. Percy H. Banks, the well-known London architect, was made on 
of an understanding of the adverse effect which the loss of this vessel might that occasion and the original was presented by the artist to the ship. 
have on the shipping resources and the recovery of Finland, will be of special Pamir was built in 1905 in Hamburg and operated in Captain Erikson’s 


From THE Ling anp Wasu Sketcu BY Percy H. 8 





World-famous 
Government F- 
120,000 miles 
Ne occasion 
Mander, after 
RIBA,, F.R.1LC.S., 
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—E PAMIR LYING IN SHADWELL BASIN, LONDON, AFTE 


World-famous grain fleet. In 1941 


R COMPLETING A VOYAGE FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
she was seized by the New Zealand 
Government as a war prize from Finland and in the course of the war sailed 


120,000 miles between Wellington, N.Z., Vancouver and San Francisco. On 
oe occasion a Japanese submarine surfaced near the Pamir, but her com- 
Mander, after scrutinising the ship, left her to proceed. It may be assumed 
RIBA, F.R.LC.S., M.1.Srrvet.E., F.1.Arp., F.F.AS. 


that, being trained in sail, he had not the heart to sink her. At the time 
she was carrying aircraft fuel for war purposes from the United States to 


New Zealand. A point of interest is the shark’s tail, preserved and treated 
with tar, mounted in reverse on the point of the bowsprit. 


ith This is the 
Sailor's talisman for fair winds on the high seas, and is the Pamir's pride. 
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In previous issues we have published articles 
and photographs by M. Norbert Casteret, the 
distinguished French speleologist, or explorer of 
caves (November 3 and 10, 1923, and Septem- 
ber 17, 1932). Recently M. Casteret, together 
with his friend, M. Méroc, a professor of 
prehistory, was called in to examine a most 
extraordinary discovery made by the Abbé 
Cathala in the Grotto of Aldéne, or Fauzan, 
in the Department of Hérault, on the north- 
west coast of the Gulf of Lions. Of the 
dramatic discoveries made in this grotto, M. Casteret 
writes as follows. 


LIMBING the southern slope of the Black Mountain, 

we stopped at the edge of a deep ravine ; the gorge 

of the River Cesse, a typical limestone canyon, with the 
river flowing between high limestone banks riddled with 
partly explored caverns. By escarped paths and cornices 
the Abbé led us to the entrance of one of these, the grotto 


THE ONLY ACCESS TO THE CAVERN OF THE PREHISTORIC HUMAN 
FOOTPRINTS: THE ABBE CATHALA, THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
CAVERN, NEGOTIATING THE NARROW CHATIERE, OR ‘ CAT-HOLE,” 
THE FIRST STAGE OF THE DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS APPROACH, 


of Fauzan, or Aldéne, wejl known owing to the working 
of its rich natural phosphates during the last fifty years. 
After a brief halt in the majestic portal, where we prepared 
ourselves for the trip, we went underground, and rapidly 
traversed several. large galleries, much terraced with the 
old phosphate workings. The Abbé, in a hurry to get to 
his find, led us on and halted before a small and singularly 
unattractive little hole in the rock, a sort of burrow, from 
which came a violent current of cold air. 

Here it was that he had recently made his way through 
after many contortions and then, with considerable risk 
and showing great courage, had made a vertical descent 
of about 22 yards before setting foot on a lower stage, 
previously unknown and, indeed, unsuspected. On this 
level he explored more than 11,000 yards of complicated 
passages and would have returned without further adgq— 
as he has been doing many times in fifteen years of silent 
and conscientious exploration—but that, this time, his 
efforts and persistence had won for him a discovery so 
sensational and indeed disconcerting, as to lead him 
to abandon his usual reserve and appeal to us. 

After having negotiated with some trouble the difficult 
‘‘ cat-hole ” and descended, with the help of a light ladder, 
the unpleasant drop which follows, we found ourselves, 
all three, surveying a level chamber, winding, and singularly 
unprepossessing. However, the interest here is not in the 
scenery, which is very uninteresting, but in the floor, over 
which we now began to move, crouching and watchful, like 
Red Indians on the track of game. It actually was a track 
that we were looking for, and which we soon discovered : 
the track of a hyena, whose paws (like those of a very 
powerful dog) had been printed on the clay soil. The 
trail then became less clear, owing to the fact that several, 
indeed many, animals had passed that way, producing a 
confused pattern where the prints overlapped. Here and 
there were some fragments of the bones of bears, but they 
were very few and isolated, for we were here in a hyenas’ 
den and, as we know, these extremely voracious animals 
are not content with devouring the bodies of all the beasts 
they find, but also, thanks to their extremely powerful 
teeth, they break up and devour the bones, even those of 
the greater mammals. We also know that their remarkably 
active digestive juices enable them to ingest and digest 
these bones sufficiently to convert them into coproliths. 
These white coproliths—indestructible in consequence of 
the high lime content which the bones provide—can be 
found in quantity in the grotto, where we were able to see 
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THE FOOTPRINTS OF PREHISTORIC MAN: 
VIVID NEW EVIDENCE OF OUR ANCESTORS OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


By NORBERT CASTERET. 


them and even photograph them in situ, as though the 
hyenas had just left the place. The bears, to which we 
have referred in connection with the bones, not only came 
to the grotto in the form of the hyenas’ prey, they came 
also of their own free will, and frequented the place, as 
is shown by their enormous footprints in the soil and the 
innumerable claw marks with which the walls are marked. 

Moving on and studying the walls and floor, we reached 
the foot of a clayey slope, or talus, 13 to 17 yards high, 
which we christened the “wild beasts’ toboggan 
slide,” so heavily was this escarpment trampled, 
torn and scored by the passage of bears and hyenas 
who had slid, clawed and ploughed their way on 
the muddy slope. We got the impression that a 
positive troop of beasts had haunted this slope, 
and we began to wonder if they had not slid and 
tobogganed on it on purpose, for bears show a 
marked taste for such exercise. 

A question which arises is how the bears and 
hyenas were able to move about and find their way 
in the absolute darkness of this great cavern and 
its maze of passages. However, we can establish 
that the skeletons and footprints of bears previously 
found in caverns were not those of lost and strayed 
animals, for they evidently lived in such places and 
took pleasure in wintering and going to earth there, 
as is shown by the numerous dens, or “ bears’ 
nests,” of the Grotto of Aldéne. These “ nests,’’ 
dug out of the earth by the beasts’ claws, are in 
the form of craters about 2 to 3 yards round, and 
about 1} to 1} ft. deep. Asa result of their coming 
back to these dens and sleeping there curled up 
in a ball, they had rounded them and consolidated 
the walls and edges so as to give the craters a 
used look and a characteristic “‘ patina’ in which, 
owing to the plastic nature of the clay, it is quite 
often possible to distinguish the rubbing of the fur, 
and even the separate striations made by the hair. 
Sceptics may doubt, and even smile at, such details, 
but specialists and prehistorians weil know the pre- 
servative qualities of caverns, and how clay, in 
particular, can register and retain with astonishing 
fidelity details apparently fragile and transitory. 

However, we were not at the end of our 
surprises, and our guide led us in a great and inter- 
minable corridor, along which we walked in Indian 
‘file until the Abbé at last slackened his stride, paused, 
stopped, went on, stooped towards the 
ground, and suddenly drew back with his 
arm flung out. 

“‘ There they are!’ he said in a hushed 
voice, while Méroc and I stood stock still, 
fascinated, silent and respectful—for such is 
the dominant feeling aroused by the unique 
and astonishing spectacle which lay before our 
eyes. Before us, at our feet, the clay had kept 
intact and now displayed to us numerous prints 
of the naked feet of our distant ancestors who 
had passed that way—as the closest study has 
since confirmed—15,000 to 20,000 years ago. 

Previously only a few imperfect prehistoric 
human footprints had been found—in the grottoes 
of Audobert (Ariége), Cabrerets (Lot) and Montespan 
(Haute-Garonne)—but here the number and clarity 
of these impressive vestiges of man were quite ex- 
ceptional. Here, as at the ‘‘ wild beasts’ toboggan 
slide,” it was the apparent freshness of the prints 
which was so striking ; but this freshness does not 
survive a close examination, especially when one 
‘discovers that some of the prints are, so to speak, 
strongly concreted and covered with a layer of 
chalcite which has petrified them, so much so that 
One could walk on them without fear of damaging 
them. We committed no such sacrilege, however, 
and walked with the greatest circumspection. 

After the first amazement, the anthropologist in 
us replaced the dreamer and sentimentalist, and 
Méroc and I were soon busy with tape and lens 
measuring and scrutinising the imprints. A careful 
examination revealed to us five different sizes, 
varying between 9} ins. and’ 7} ins.—small feet in 
consequence, even children’s feet, since the 7}-in. 
imprint reveals ‘the passage of a child about five 
years. Without going into technical detail more 
appropriate to a highly specialised study, it can be 
stated that the prints show feet at all points com- 
parable with modern feet. The big toe shows a 
certain flattening of the ball, a common characteristic 
in all peoples who walk barefoot ; the other four toes 
being curled in, the smallest almost to the point of 
atrophy, as is now the case. The varying consistency 
of the clay does not allow one to draw any special 
conclusions about the gait or the conformation of 
the feet. The most one can say is that the indi- 
viduals of the Grotto of Aldéne were neither bow- 
legged nor knock-kneed, and that their feet were 
adequately arched. As for their length of stride, 
this was middling (about half a yard), which can 
be explained by the fact that the subjects themselves were of 
small stature, and that they were walking ona muddy and 
slippery soil in a dark cave with probably inadequate lighting. 

This very slippery soil caused false steps and skids, 
faithfully registered and preserved. At one point one 
can see the skidding of a whole foot for about half a yard ; 
elsewhere, a deep mark, nearly as long, produced by a big 
toe. One can note also deep prints of much-contracted 
toes, without any sign of the heel or the sole of the foot, 
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showing that here the walker went on tiptoe, 
the better to grip the ground and prevent 
sliding. One detail was so evocative as to 
captivate us. A stick, which doubtless served 
one of the men as a staff, had fallen to the 
ground and made a full-length impression in 
the clay. Beside it, parallel to the print of the 
stick, we could see a footprint in which the 
toes had slipped sideways. The clay had 
registered everything and allowed us to 
reconstruct the scene. The man let his stick 
fall, he stooped to pick it up and, so doing, bent the foot, 
raising the heel ; the weight of the body was carried on to 
the toes alone, which skidded in the greasy soil. 

But we were not yet at the end of our surprises and 
wonders, for further on, in a spot where the ceiling of the 
“gallery of the footprints ’’ becomes gradually lower, we 
found that our predecessors had been creeping. And there 
we saw traces and prints of hands, elbows and knees of 
men who had insinuated themselves under a low vault 
where it is unfortunately impossible to go without the 
risk of destroying these astonishing and absolutely 
unique traces and it is, besides, quite impossible to photo- 
graph them, the roof being too low. 

Finally, we may note that here and there in the “ gallery 
of the footprints ’’ there are black traces which streak the 
rocky walls at the height of about 3 ft. 6ins. These traces 
were made with charcoal, of which one can see small frag- 
ments on the soil in places where the prehistoric men 
scraped their torches to revive them, or snuffed them 
when they went black. One need not be surprised at 
the survival of these traces, for wood charcoal, which is 
almost pure carbon, is found in quantity in the most ancient 
prehistoric hearths.. One of these pieces of charcoal also 
permits a most important observation, which definitely 
places the coming of men to this cave as anterior to its 
occupation by wild beasts. Actually, I noticed that a 
fragment of wood charcoal (which could only have been 
introduced into the cave by men) was partly buried or 
crushed in a hyena’s footprint, a self-evident proof that 
the animal walked on it. The hyena having disappeared 
from Europe at least 15,000 years ago, it appears that man 
entered the grotto before, or at least in the same era as, 
the wild beasts, and therefore, at the latest, in the Magda- 
lenian epoch, or perhaps in the Aurignacian. Moreover, as 
a general rule, the human imprints of Aldéne are more 
strongly concreted than those of the bears and the hyenas. 

No objects (as worked flints, primitive weapons, objects 
of worked bone, or the like) having yet been found in the 
grotto, despite our closest search, it is not possible to date 
this inspiring evidence with greater precision. 

As to the access to the grotto in prehistoric times, it 
was evidently not effected by the narrow cat-hole and the 
vertical well which the Abbé Cathala forced, but by a more 
normal entry and an easier one, now actually blocked by 
a fall which can be seen at the end of the “ gallery of the 
footprints.”” It is this fall, which took place at some 
remote but uncertain date, which has sealed and protected 


THE GREAT PORTAL OF THE GROTTO OF ALDENE. THE FIRST CAVE 
IS LARGE AND OPEN, HAVING BEEN WORKED FOR PHOSPHATES ; 
BUT FROM IT LEADS THE TINY CMATIERE (SEE THE UPPER PHOTO- 
GRAPH), WHICH IS THE ONLY APPROACH TO THE LOWER CAVERN. 


in the happiest fashion the traces of bear, hyena and man, 
whose lasting preservation has thus been brought about by 
a concourse of circumstances, absolutely providential and 
rarely united. Only an explorer-speleologist as informed 
and enterprising as the Abbé Cathala, approaching by an 
extremely difficult approach, could penetrate into this 
cavern, where the sleep of things had lasted, not a hundred 
years, as in the Castle of the Sleeping Beauty, but maybe 
for two hundred centuries. 
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HUMAN FOOTPRINTS FIFTEEN THOUSAND YEARS OLD: A NEW FIND IN FRANCE. 


CLEAR AS WHEN THEY WERE FIRST MADE BY PREHISTORIC MAN AT LEAST 15,000 YEARS 
AGO: HUMAN FOOTPRINTS IN THE HARDENED CLAY OF THE GROTTO OF ALDENE. 


\ 





WHERE PREHISTORIC MAN DROPPED HIS STAFF AND STUMBLED: A SLIPPING FOOT- 
PRINT AND FALLEN STICK RECORDED IN THE CONGEALED CLAY. (SEE TEXT BELOW.) 
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THE TRACK OF MAGDALENIAN MAN: SOME OF THE INNUMERABLE HUMAN FOOTPRINTS—EASILY 
THE MOST VIVID YET DISCOVERED—IN THE CAVE’S ‘‘ GALLERY OF FOOTPRINTS.” 


WHERE PREHISTORIC MAN ‘‘SNUFFED”’ HIS TORCH BY KNOCKING IT AGAINST THE WALL 
OF THE CAVE: CHARCOAL MARKS FROM A JUNIPER-WOOD TORCH, 


O' the opposite page M. Norbert Casteret tells the extraordinary story of the 
Grotto of Aldéne. This lies in south-east France, not far from the Gulf of Lions, 
and vas quite well known, as it has been worked for phosphates for some fifty years. The 
Abbé Cathala, however, the curé of Castelnau d’Aude, found in it a tiny hole, through which 
he crept, then down a precipitous descent’ and so into a maze of unexplored caverns. The 
Clayey floor had hardened, and in some cases was covered with a layer of chalcite and— 
to hs amazement—recorded in the most vivid detail the tracks of hyena, bear and man. 
The unquestionable evidence, which M. Casteret provides, dates these tracks to at least 
15,009 years ago. The top-right picture gives a remarkable scene from the daily life of 
Prehistory, showing where a man’s stick fell in the mud and its owner, stooping to pick it up, 
stumbled and slipped. Animal tracks are shown overleaf. 


FOOTPRINTS WHOSE CLARITY REVEALS THE STRUCTURE OF THE PREHISTORIC FOOT: 
THE CLEAREST IS THAT OF A MAN OF ABOUT 5 FT. 3 INS. TALL. 
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SHARP AS THOUGH NEWLY MADE, BUT 15,000 
YEARS OLD: BEAR AND HYENA TRACKS. 


aa 2 ee 
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BEAR CLAW-MARKS ON THE WALL OF ONE OF THE ‘“ BEARS’ NESTS” WHICH HAVE 
BEEN FOUND DUG OUT OF THE CLAYEY FLOOR OF THE GROTIO OF ALDENE. 


\ 


AR Ai 


AN ANIMAL TRAIL WHICH MUST BE AT LEAST 15,000 YEARS OLD: HYENA FOOT- 
PRINTS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE CLAY FLOOR OF THE ALDENE GROTTO. 


WHITE COPROLITHS ON THE GROTTO FLOOR: HYENA DROPPINGS, AT LEAST 15,000 
YEARS OLD, PRESERVED BY THEIR HIGH LIME CONTENT FROM DIGESTED BONES. 


VERLEAF we show photographs of the human evidence of 15,000 years ago 
found in the Grotto of Aldéne. Here we show animal traces which are also 
described in M. Norbert Casteret’s article on page 408. Those of the hyena are 
particularly important, as in at least one case a hyena paw-mark overlies a 
fragment of charcoal. The charcoal could only have been brought into the cave 
by human agency. The hyena has been extinct in France for 15,000 years. 
Therefore these remarkably vivid human traces are at least 15,000 years old, and 
so were probably made by Magdalenian man, or even by our Aurignacian ancestors, 
as long as twenty thousand years ago. 


MIXED BEAR AND HYENA TRAILS, AS CLEAR AS THOUGH MADE YESTERDAY, BUT 
RECORDING THE PASSAGE OF WILD BEASTS iN THE DAYS OF MAGDALENIAN MAN. 
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LONG NEGLECTED, NOW TO BE REORGANISED: ENGLAND’S WATERWAYS. 
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THE NETWORK OF ENGLISH WATERWAYS—CANALS AND CANALISED RIVERS, LONG NEGLECTED BUT NOW RECOGNISED AS AN ESSENTIAL AGENCY IN. MAINTAINING THE ECONOMIC 
LIFE OF THE COUNTRY: A MAP BY G. F. MORRELL, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., BASED ON A GRAND UNION CANAL MAP, 


HE cheap ‘transport provided by 
waterways helped to build the 
prosperity of England, and many great 
cities were transformed by canalisation 
into inland ports. Neglect and road and 
rail competition reduced the 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 tons of supplies carried 
annually by water to some 14,000,000. 
At the beginning of this year the Docks 
and Inland Waterways Executive took 
over the 2000 miles of canals transferred 
to it by the Transport Act, and the old 
organisations, by which the network was 
managed in uncoordinated fragments, 
were swept away. Water transport is by 
far the cheapest for a wide range of 
cargoes, but as the chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Association pointed out in a 
letter to The Times of September 30, 
determined and sustained effort will be 
needed to combat the effects of a century 
or more of neglect. In our map, canals 
A PICTURESQUE VIEW OF THE REGENT’S CANAL, IN LONDON : and canalised rivers are shown relatively STEAM AND HORSE-POWER ON THE GRAND UNION CANAL: 
CONSTRUCTED BY NASH IN 1812-20, IT IS 8} MILES LONG, much exaggerated in width, for clearness. 4 PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BETWEEN STEPNEY AND HOUNSLOW. 
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THE IVY: ITS GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 
HE ivy is full of interest. It is the northernmost representative of a predominantly 
tropical family. The other members of this family, about 7oo in number, are small 
trees, bushes, or even herbs ; the genus Hedera, to which the ivy belongs, is unique among 
them with its habit of climbing by means of adhesive roots along its stems. The difference 
in shape between the lobed leaves on its sterile shoots and those on the flowering branches 
is interesting, as is the growth of these branches in relation to the source of light. The 
fertile branches grow outwards towards the light, whereas the sterile branches cling to the 
vertical surface of the tree-trunk or rock-face. 

The rich human associations of che ivy in myth and folklore are proof of the enduring 
appeal of its personality. We cannot, in this brief article, pursue all these aspects of the 
“bonny ivy tree”; perhaps it will be most interesting to deal 
with the less-well-known subject of the distribution of the 
different kinds of ivies throughout the world. 

The genus Hedera is a small one. Each of the half-dozen or 
so species grows within its own circumscribed area, the distribution 
of no two species overlapping (except possibly in the Caucasus), 
though they are contiguous, or almost so. Together they form a 
belt from the Atlantic coast, including islands as far west as the 
Azores, across Europe to the Caucasus, Asia Minor and Persia. 
After a slight break, ivies appear in the woodlands of Afghanistan, 
whence they run continuously along the Himalayas to Western and 
Central China; another slight break, and ivies again appear in 
Korea and the islands of Japan. None are known from the other 
three continents, except the extreme north-west tip of Africa, in 
the coastal woodlands of Morocco, Algeria and Tunis. The genus 
Hedera may be regarded as a perfect example of a variable species 
which has become divided into local species by geographical isola- 
tion. It is usual, in flowering plants, for the ranges of the species 
of a genus to interlock, and for a proportion of the species of a genus 
to be widespread, embracing the areas of several smaller species. 
Our own English ivy, Hedera Helix, ranges through Europe to the 
Black Sea. To the west of it the Canary ivy is found in the Azores, 
the Canaries, Madeira and in western North Africa ; to the east 
Hedera colchica spreads from the western shores of the Black Sea 
through Turkey and Syria to Persia. Hedera nepalensis ranges 
along the whole length of the mountain system which traverses 
the southern rim of the main continental mass of Asia. In the 
Far East, the Japanese ivy occurs in the islands and in the 
adjacent mainland of Korea. 

Can we visualise how these species arose ? Each is sufficiently 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are some novels—very few—which one seems not to read but to experience. 

“The Aunt’s Story,’ by Patrick White (Routledge and Kegan Paul; ros. 6d.), is 

in this rare class. It comés out of Australia—and has no story, because the aunt is one 

of those people who have very little to tell. She has reflected life, simply. Her father 
said, of the awkward, yellow-faced little girl : “‘ But Theodora has great understanding.” 

And so pink-and-white little Fanny married a sheep-farmer, and Theodora was the 
daughter at home. She settled down to life with her widowed mother, who reflected 
nothing : who was compact, definite, destructive and hated her—in a refined way. But 
Theodora had a plain little niece to love, and Meroé to look back on. They had had to sell 
it when father died ; it was a flat, biscuit-coloured house against the black hills, with rose- 
light on the bedroom ceiling from its overgrown garden. Father 
had one day said there was another Meroé, “a dead place, in 
the black country of Ethiopia’’; which haunted Theodora fox 
a long time. But then she got used to it, and could reflect the 
peace of their Meroé, where everything was tumbling down. 

But she always remained outside the things that happen. 
Mirrors are inexorable ; they do not flatter young men at balls, 
or tell the necessary lies, or fish for harmonies with the pretence 
that these already exist. For Theodora, a true relation sprang 
up of its own accord, and passed away with the stream. So 
she was lonely. She felt her body drift like a stick ; if now and 
then it burst into flame, that, from a social point of view, was 
equally unacceptable. And in Mother’s eyes, her little rifle was 
scandalous. But Theodora still went out with it, for it made her 
free. Well: after the years in Sydney, old Mrs. Goodman died at 
last, and Theodora could go. She drifted through Europe. 
reaching in the end a certain Hotel du Midi, which had a 
jardin exotique. Theodora*hoped this garden would be “ the 
goal of a journey,” and so it was. For in that untouchable place 
of stone, the reflections became confused, they split into frag 
ments and began to lead their own life. Her fellow-guests, those 
weird precursors of disaster, had one foot in reality, the other in 
asunken place full of drama. Then the phantasmagoria dissolved ; 
it went up in flames, and Theodora turned home. But as she 
crossed America the last link gave way, the final strand of impulse 
to prolong her accepted self. She had attained complete sincerity 
And so she was mad. 

It is not easy to suggest, in all this, the depth of meaning, 
the richness of perception, or—when we enter the phantasma- 
goric—the sudden thrusts which take one wholly off guard: 
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which have an effect of wit and comedy, but on a new plane. 
Intellectually one may not follow, any more than one can always 
follow experience. But the experience is real. 

“ Strayhorn,’’ by William Russell (Nicholson and Watson ; 
8s. 6d.), makes a long story out of a very short life. But then 
half the story is the milieu : a little Southern township, designed 
for growth, but stranded, after all, with its thousand souls, its 
cotton-fields and: negroes, its heat and dust, its local politics and 


A CASE OF EXTREME GROWTH IN WHICH THE IVY HAS SUFFOCATED 
THE TREE BY WHICH IT IS SUPPORTED AND MONOPOLISED THE 
DEAD BRANCHES WITH ITS FOLIAGE. 


Ivy will make use of any oe and comeeietiy is often 
found in close association wit he ivy increases 
in growth the well-being of the tree is a and, in extreme 
cases, the supporting tree is suffocated and the dead branching 
system is monopolised by the foliage of the ivy. Contrary 
to popular belief, the ivy is not a parasite, as it derives no 


distinct to have been given the rank of species by modern mono- 
graphers, although their distinguishing characters are rather 
technical ; perhaps the most generally useful being the shapes of 
the star-shaped hairs which cover the young leaves and flowers. 
These are very minute, a powerful hand-lens or low-power micro- 
scope being needed to see them properly, but they can then be seen 
to be so full of character as often to reveal immediately the identity 





of the species examined. ~ The English ivy is recognised at once 
when examined in this way ; imit each ray of the hairs 
stands out distinct from its neighbours. In all other 


nourishment from the supporting tree. , 





species the central parts of the rays fuse to form a 
plate-like scale. The number of rays and their dis- 
position give further clues to the other species. 
These differences, however slight, are constant 
within the geographical areas of the species. But 
other characters prove more variable, and in them we 
may find a clue to the origin of the species. The leaf- 
shape of our own ivy is so variable that I have known 
people to make a hobby of collecting variants of its 
leaves. A very distinct variety of Hedera Helix with 
yellow fruits occurs in south-eastern Europe, and the 
Chinese and Indian examples of Hedera nepalensis are 
so distinct that some authorities regard them as 
separate species. In central Japan, a new species has 
recently been separated from the Japanese ivy, anda 
further species has been discovered in the sub-tropical 
island of Formosa. It is possible that a specimen in 
the British Museum Herbarium, apparently an un- 
described species of Hedera which was collected in 














Malacca, represents a similar southern offshoot of 
the Himalayan stock. Just as gardeners have been 
able to separate innumerable varieties of the ivy by 
isolating them in gardens, so have the breaks in the 
world distribution of the wild ivies favoured the forma- 
tion of local species. As the ivy spread over Europe 
and Asia it would have been a coincidence if in so 
variable a plant new ground was always colonised by plants of iden- 
tical hereditary constitution. Thus, the seeds which reached the 
Atlantic islands would be different from those which reached 
the Himalayas. Once these stocks were established, geographical 
isolation could be relied upon to preserve and even to accentuate 
their individuality. 

Within the British Isles attempts have been made to separate 
varieties. The late George Claridge Druce described two varieties of 
the ivy from the extreme north and south of the British Isles : that 
is to say, var. borealis from Scotland, and var. sarniensis from the 
Channel Islands. These varieties are based on leaf shape, and are 
still insufficiently known for their worth to be assessed. The Irish ivy 
has a much longer history. It was long known in cultivation, being 
favoured for its very large leaves and quick growth. For long its 
status remained doubtful ; it was not certainly known out of cul- 
tivation, and it was felt that it might be a clone perpetuated in 
cultivation, The two modern monographers of Hedera both consider 
that it has been proved beyond reasonable doubt that this plant occurs 
wild in Ireland, and that it is a geographical variety “‘ having inherit- 
able morphological characters distinct to itself.” It is strange that 
doubt should persist where one of our best-known plants is concerned, 
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but meanwhile this variety finds no place in the lists of our native flora. 

Ireland has furnished yet another mysterious ivy. Some ivies was in Edwardian times, and Eugene Bost made a study of it— { : 
grown in cultivation in Dublin were found to have many-rayed * Butterflies in the Sun.” But 1914 dispersed the butterflies ; they 
stellate hairs, which led to their being identified as the Canary ivy. never came back, and since D-Day no one has come back. The H 


When the origin of these Dublin plants was probed, the evidence 
seemed to show that they were of wild origin. Hedera canariensis was 
therefore claimed as a native of Ireland. Irish botanists rejected the 
claim, no doubt on the grounds that the evidence of native origin 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE IVY: A MAP SHOWING THE AREAS WHERE VARIOUS 
SPECIES ARE FOUND—-STRETCHING FROM THE AZORES TO THE ISLANDS OF JAPAN. 


roduced above shows where the following species of ivy are found : (1) Hedera 

‘edera canariensis ; (3) Hedera colchica; (4) Hedera nepalensis ; (5) Hedera rhombea. 

hese species grows within its own circumscribed area, the distribution of no two 
species overlapping, though they are contiguous, or almost so, 


gossip and its stupefying inactivity. In this stagnant 
pond young Pierce Hester, quick, bossy and un- 
scrupulous, is the liveliest of little fish; the other 
children may resent him, but they always give way. 
He anticipates a future like theirs, but more 
triumphant, and at thirteen he is in love. Then he 
hurts his leg—and after anguished months of 
hope and despair, reaches the certainty of being 
a cripple. 

The next few years are a heroic struggle with 
disability. Pierce fights all the way: for normal 
life, for sexual experience, for intellectual domin- 
ance—faute de mieux. He insists on going to school, 
even when they have to carry him; and then on 
taking a job. But there are long, torrid intervals of 
bed, when his only refuge is a life of the mind. He 
builds one up all alone, reading, listening to gossip, 
trying to form a picture of Strayhorn, trying to 
order his ideas. It is impossible that he should get 
very far. He has not the time ; and Strayhorn is not 
the place. But for that community, he is an eagle : 
a half-fledged eagle, dying by inches in a backyard. 

Though Pierce’s character is in no way senti- 
mentalised—an admirable virtue here—the author 
makes up for it by long asides addressed to our pity. 
These were needless, and they draw the book out 
too thin. But it is really moving, and the back- 





ground is almost visible. 

“Not Long to Wait,’’ by E. J. Oliver (Longmans; 8s. 6d.), 
has a Barrie flavour. Only its young innocent is Welsh; 
he is Thomas Evans, launching in his suit upon the West 
End. The suit should almost have a capital letter; it takes him 
through the first day’s waiting at Ragoli’s, even through the gibes 
of big Maria, and through many strange events after that. Thomas 
is a wide-eyed young man; very serious, profoundly romantic, 
easily disconcerted—and yet pertinacious. An unknown girl in 
his room, a body at the foot of the stair, are among the problems 
of this new life; but in the West End all is mysterious, nothing is 
unusual, Gravely, step by step, he explores. He observes the 
squalor in back streets, and the perversity in high places. And 
then, quite smoothly, it is time to go. The glamour has gone ; or, 
rather, it is there, but Thomas Evans sees through it. And since 
Britain is built on coal, he will return to his valley. 

This is a fairy-tale of the provincial in the bright lights : tender, 
humorous and really imaginative in a whimsical way. But in spite 
of the surprises, it moves too slowly. 

“ A Man of Talent,’’ by Elisabeth Kyle (Peter Davies ; 9s. 6d.), 
is about the ghost of a scandal in a deserted little plage. Nouvel- 
Trianon was once a playground for the “‘ best people ’’—under the 
Vicomte de Rubempré and his English friend, Lady Flex. That 


cardboard castles are empty. But Eugene Bost is still alive and 
famous, and his book is being filmed. 
So the very young English couple know about the plage, when 


_ they are dumped there by accident. And Paul, who has a nervous 


dread of home, decides to camp out there. It is all so safe, so 
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was not conclusive. Their caution was justified, because these culti- 

vated plants are now regarded as a variety of H. Helix, the misidenti- prehistoric, so cleanly dead. 

fication being due to the abnormally high number of rays to the pm the eat ge Bagh Blt lg phy — = Yet not so dead. For Maurice Lechat—the man of talent— THE 

stellate hairs. We cannot claim a second species of ivy for our RIVAL IN SIZE THE TRUNK OF THE TREE AGAINST wHIcH has been there all along; and now the Pavillon des Cloches holds 

native flora, but we cannot be content toleave things as they are. The tp Fe ” ae a the ghost, or mummy, of the beautiful Lady Flex. Something is ASseail 

British Isles are on the verge of the range of a polymorphic species ; a coincidence im me fet ye = | usta ve being manipulated, something is about to rise from the grave. Italicc 
the bark of to tye Shows show o euering a tan Its resuscitation does not precisely thrill. But it interests ; it The \ 


the broken nature of their land area suggésts that local races may 
yet be distinguished satisfactorily. Dr. W. R. Puivirson. 


to that of the tree on which it is growing. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


has a great deal of charm and colour. K. Joun, 
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HOME AND ABROAD: A MISCELLANY 
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ENTERING UPON ITS EXAMINATION OF THE THREE REPORTS OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION : THE MAIN POLITICAL COMMITTEE OF THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Cn September 30 the main political committee of the United Nations General Assembly entered upon its examina- 
ton of the three reports of the Atomic Energy Commission. General McNaughton reviewed the long history 
of the Commission’s vain efforts to reach agreement, breaking always on objections of the Soviet Union. 


THE FORERUNNER OF LARGER PLASTIC CRAFT TO BE BUILT BY THE UNITED STATES’ 
NAVY: A PLASTIC BOAT DESIGNED TO CARKY TWENTY-TWO MEN. 
A new plastic boat developed by the U.S. Navy has been on view in New York at the Third Nationa! Plastics 
Exposition. The boat is the largest single plastic object to be moulded in one piece. Our photograph shows 
it arriving at the Exposition on a truck. 


THE LARGEST POST-WAR DEMONSTRATION IN ROME: PART OF THE VAST 
OF COMMUNISTS WHO CELEBRATED SIGNOR TOGLIATTI’S RETURN TO PUBLIC LIFE. 


About 500,000 Communists paraded throu 


The Western Powers were accused by Signor Togliatti of being provokers of war. 
Togliatti’s life was made on July 14, when he was seriously injured. 
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CROWD 


gh Rome on September 26 on their way to a mass meeting at the Foro 


Italico, formerly Foro Mussolini, held to celebrate the return to public life of the party leader, Signor Togliatti. 
An attempt on Signor 
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OF WORLD NEWS EVENTS. 


RECEIVING THE WESTERN POWERS’ NOTES TO THE U.N.: M. TRYGVE LIE, SECRETARY- 
GENERAL OF THE U.N. (CENTRE, RIGHT), PASSING ON THE NOTES TO HIS ASSISTANT. 
The Notes from Britain, the United States and France requesting that the situation in Berlin should be 


considered by the U.N. Security Council, were delivered on September 29 to M. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General 
of the United-Nations, by representatives of the Western Powers, who can be seen above (left). 


AUTHORITY FOR THE RECEPTION AND TRANSPORT 


BUILT FOR THE PORT OF LONDON HEALTH 
THE AMBULANCE LAUNCH ALFRED ROACH. 


OF CASES OF INFECTIOUS DISEASE : 

The above photograph shows the ambulance launch Alfred Roach, built by John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., 

for the Port of London Health Authority. She has m designed for the reception and transport of cases of 

infectious disease to the Port of London Isolation Hospital at Denton, Gravesend, from vessels arriving at 

or lving in the vort, and will also be used for the Medical Officer of Health’s general inspection work in the 
lower reaches of the river. 


THE DISBANDMENT OF IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI: ISRAELI SOLDIERS CARRYING OUT ARMS 
FROM THE IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI HEADQUARTERS IN KATAMON, JERUSALEM. 
After the murder of Count Bernadotte in Jerusalem on September 17, the Israeli Provisional Government 
issued an ultimatum to Irgun Zvai Leumi demanding the immediate disbandment of its armed forces and the 
surrender of its weapons. An Irgun spokesman said that the Government's terms had been accepted 
“to prevent civil war and unnecessary bloodshed.” 
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DUTCH AND VENETIAN LIFE AND LANDSCAPE : 
OLD MASTERS FROM A FAMED COLLECTION. 


Continued.) 

some of his chief works. He is believed to have taken lessons with Adriaen Brouwer 
also, and was certainly inspired by him over choice of subjects. He completed his 
studies with his father-in-law. Guardi's series of architectural views of Venice have always 
been greatly appreciated in this country, and the liveliness with which he represents the 
[Continued below. 


“THE FERRY BOAT”; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1666). SIGNED “Vv. GOYEN” AND 
DATED 1646. (ON PANEL; 15} INS. BY 23 INS.) 


LD MASTERS, modern drawings and French line-engravings from the collection 

of the late Mrs. Arthur James will come up for sale at Christie’s on Friday 

next, October 15, and include the Dutch and Venetian paintings reproduced on this 
page. It will be remembered that the Trustees of the National Gallery accepted 
twelve pictures from the Arthur James Collection bequeathed by his widow, who 
died in May last, and that these works were reproduced in our issue of August 7. 
[Continued below. 


“THE OLD WATER TOWER”; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1666). SIGNED WITH INITIALS 
AND DATED 1646. (ON PANEL; 13% INS. BY 20} INS.) 
Continued.) 
figures of gondoliers and the movement of their craft on the canals adds great sparkle 
to his works. He was a pupil of Canaletto and lived and died in Venice. Longhi’'s 
conversation pieces are charming representations of the highly sophisticated society of 
eighteenth-century Venice. 


“THE VIOLINIST”; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679). SIGNED WITH INITIALS. (ON PANEL ; 
134 INS. BY 17} INS.) THE MUSICIAN IS DEPICTED TUNING HIS INSTRUMENT. 


Continued.) : 
Jan van Goyen, one of the earliest of the great Dutch landscape painters, was born “ THE ENTRANCE TO THE” 
at Leyden, and in his youth made a journey through France. On his return to GRAND CANAL, VENICE ”’ ; 
Holland he studied with Esaias van de Velde. After staying in Haarlem and Leyden he BY FRANCESCO GUARDI 
went to The Hague, and in 1640 was elected a member of the Painters’ Guild. (1712-1793). 32 INS. BY 

r : 49} INS. EXHIBITED AT 
Jan Steen, son-in-law of Van Goyen, was born at Leyden. He studied under BURLINGTON HOUSE IN 
Adriaen van Ostade at Haarlem and the influence of this master is noticeable in 1891. 

(Continued above, right. 


““THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, ABOVE THE RIALTO BRIDGE”; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-1793). A VIEW FROM “IN THE STUDIO”; BY PIETRO LONGHI (1702-1762). ONE OF 
“THE FONDACO DEI TEDESCHI WITH NUMEROUS GONDOLAS AND FIGURES. (18} INS. BY 32 INS.) A PAIR (27$ INS. BY 214 INs,) 
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CAPE TOWN, MOTHER CITY OF SOUTH AFRICA AND ONE OF THE WORLD’S LOVELIEST HARBOURS—AGAINST THE NOBLE BACKGROUND 
OF TABLE MOUNTAIN AND DEVIL’S PEAK. 


This magnificent aerial photograph of Cape Town, the Parliamentary capital of the 
Union of South Africa, summarises in .a single view much of the city’s beauty and 
the record of its advancement. Behind it stands Table Mountain in all its majesty, 
with Devil’s Peak on the left. Centre and left, between the built-up area and the 
water's edge, lies the great expanse of reclaimed land on which the new city is 
expected to rise. On the extreme right, just behind the tall grain elevator, lies the 


| 
| 
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Alfred Basin, the small dock which was the city’s first harbour. In front of this 
lies the 67-acre Victoria Basin, which was begun in 1880. To the left, stretching in 
front $f the reclaimed land and out of the photograph, lies the great Duncan Dock, 
with an area of 290 acres and completed only in 1943. From it, crossing the 
reclaimed land diagonally, can be seen the new Kingsway, by which the Royal family 
entered South Africa at the beginning of their tour in February last year. 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: PUBLIC 


BN ROUTE FOR THEIR FIRST PALACE GUARD: TROOPS OF THE 


‘THE DIEHARDS” 
REGT. MARCHING FROM CHELSEA BARRACKS. 


IST BATTALION, THE MIDDLESEX 
On October 1 the Ist Battalion, The Middlesex Regt. (‘“ The eagene B 
for the first time in their regimental history m jounted the guard a 
Buckingham Palace, and are to perform duty on ‘alternate days with the 
Ist Battalion, Welsh Guards and the Ist Battalion, K.S.L.I. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT IN THE REVIVAL OF CANTERBURY’S 
HISTORIC ‘“‘ BEATING OF THE BOUNDS”: ‘“ BUMPING 
THE MAYOR” AT THE FISHPOOL BOTTOM BOUNDARY STONE, 


The beating of Canterbury’s bounds is normally carried out every 
seven years, but with Coo eutianak of wor Ge santas Ceerveetion of 
y had and the celebration which took 


piece Gu denteseber 20 Gan the Geol for Giteen oom. Mayor, 
whom we show being “ bumped,” is Alderman Mrs. G. R. Hews. 


A GREENGROCER’S SHOP ON WHEELS: A TRAVELLING SHOP, WHICH CAN, OF COURSE, BE 
DEMONSTRATED AT THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR EXHIBITION, 


FITTED FOR ANY COMMODITY, 
of the International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition at Earl's Court bod 
In Bpeni: me Se 


October 1 saw the 
the first time > since S67 wand forty-seven manufacturers exhibited 430 types of vehicles. 
exhibition, Lord: Mountbatten mentioned the great part the motor industry had played in the war a 


AND CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS. 


SWANSEA HONOURS THE WELSH GUARDS: THE MAYOR, SIR W. JENKINS, PRESENTING 
THE FREEDOM OF THE BOROUGH TO LORD GOWRIE, V.C., COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT. 


On October conferred the Freedom of the Borough on the Ist Battalion, The Welsh Guards and a 
imental band marched through the town, to the presentation 


3, Swansea 
contingent in * full-dress uniform with the _—— 
ceremony. Gowrie said 1383 lsh Guardsmen had given their lives for ‘their country. 


OPENING THE FIRST POST-WAR 
REAR-ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN SPEAKING AT THE CEREMONY AT EARLS COURT 


TO DRIVE THROUGH A BRICK WALL WITH WINGS INTACT! 
DEMONSTRATING THE STURDY QUALITIES OF MUDGUARDS MADE OF RUBBER. 
now playing in the export drive. 


the actual value of the exports was about eight times the pre-war figure. 
commercial vehicles, buses and tractors had been exported, with a total” value of £42,000, 


HOW 





INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRANSPORT EXHIBITION : 


A LIVELY EXHIBIT 


Half the number of commercial vehicles now made were exported and 
During Ly year 112,000 
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NEPTUNE, MARS AND MELPOMENE: 
DEFENCE; AND A STAGE FESTIVAL. 
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BEGUN BY PALLADIO IN 1579: THE WOODEN BACKGROUND TO THE PROSCENIUM OF THE 
HISTORIC VICENZA THEATRE, WHICH OPENED IN 1585 WITH A PERFORMANCE OF “ @DIPUS.” 


The setting intended for use in the performances of Edipo Re an Italian version of the Sophocles 

EROUGHT TO LONDON “ FOR USE IN THE PERFORMANCES OF EDIPO RE” AT THE CAMBRIDGE pon veh — the — nw: a a". Combridge, bie on, Secon 2. » 9, is 2 arr in 
. 7 . wood of backgroun: iy alladio of e famous eairo impico, icenza, which open 1 585 

THEATRE ITALIAN STAGE FESTIVAL: A COPY IN WOOD OF PALLADIOS BACKGROUND TO with the tr. dy. In The Illustrated London News, January 2, 1926, we published photographs 


THE PROSCENIUM AT THE VICENZA f£ATRO OLIMPICO. of this-remarkable theatre and a descriptive article. 


PASSING THE SALUTING 
BASE OUTSIDE EALING 
TOWN HALL : THE GREAT 
PARADE OF MIDDLESEX 
UNITS OF THE NEWLY- 
RECONSTITUTED TERRI- 
rORIAL ARMY AND 
ROYAL AUXILIARY AIR 
FORCE ON OCTOBER 2. 


Large crowds assembled on 
October 2 to watch the 
great parade and drive-past 
of men and i 


y R 
Auxiliary Air Force along 
a five-mile route from 
Hawes to Ealing. 


tham, Lord 
of Middlesex, took the 
salute outside Ealing Town 
Hall. There were four 
columns of vehicles, in 
which rode representative 


Auxiliary Air Force re- 
spectively. The A.A. guns, 
light and heavy, carriages 
of searchlight lenses, scout 

j i and 


and passed slowly along to 
the music of regimental 
marches played by repre- 
sentatives of the R.A.F. 
Central Band. Many of 
the men and some of the 
women in the detachments 
wore medal ribbons for 
war service. A flight of 
six Spitfires of the 604 
Fighter Squadron, Auzxili- 
ary Air Force, flew over- 
head in wide circles in 
perfect formation. 
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THE FRIGATE LOCH ACHRAY NOW THE KANIERE, TRANSFERRED FROM THE R.N. TO THE AFTER RENAMING THE SHIP AXANIERE: LADY WILLIS HANDING TO THE COMMANDING 
ROYAL NEW ZEALAND NAVY AT PORTSMOUTH: HAULING DOWN THE WHITE ENSIGN, OFFICER, A MODEL OF AN IMPERIAL CROWN MADE BY BRITISH P.O.W.S. 


On September 28 at Portsmouth, the frigate Loch Achray was handed over by Admiral Sir Algernon commanding officer a model of an Imperial crown made by British P.O.W.s in Japanese hands and 
Willis, C.-in-C. Portsmouth, to Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New Zealand, who received gees to the vessel when in Singapore. The Kaniere is one of six frigates transferred to the R.N.Z.N. 
her on behalf of his Government. Lady Willis renamed her Kaniere, and then presented to the ormerly named after Scottish lochs, they are now called after Zealand lakes. 








THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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GRAND INTERNATIONAL. 

* London this October is the month of the National Theatres. True, we have as yet 

no National Theatre building, proclaimed and stately. No matter: we have our 
national companies, in opera at Covent Garden—and what house better for the purpose !— 
and in Shakespeare and classic drama at the New, where the Old Vic has just landed in 
Illyria. Moreover, we have welcomed three famous Italian cOmpanies to London for 
six packed days—Sophocles to Pirandello—and their place at the Cambridge will be taken 
during the next three weeks by the Comédie-Frangaise in Racine and Moliére. A grand 
international month indeed ; blessed with a concord of sweet sounds. 

The Royal Opera House is ready now for a vigorous season. It has begun with the 
early-Egyptian splendours of “ Aida,” one of the majestic trio of Verdi’s last period, with 
Ljuba Welitsch in the title-part. A ‘“‘ Bohéme” is coming, with Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 
as Mimi, and Peter Brook, who directed the sharply exciting ‘‘ Boris Godunov,” as 
producer. A Wagner season in November will include, besides a “ Siegfried ” in German— 
with the Swedish tenor, Set Svanholm—revivals of the last “* Meistersinger,”” ‘“‘ Tristan ” 
and ‘‘ Walkiire.”” December brings a “ Fidelio.” There is much here. Covent Garden 
to-day attracts not only the regular opera-goers, whose numbers increase. Once operatic 
acting and stagecraft counted for relatively little. Not so now: the dramatic spectacle 
must powerfully reinforce the music, and many who might have thought opera solely a 
matter for the specialist, and who would not have known the name of the most famous 
aria in “ Fidelio,”’ or whoexactly is “‘ Celeste Aida,” 
or who sings “‘ Your Tiny Hand is Frozen,” are 
now finding at the Opera House all manner of fresh 
excitements. It is good news that before the 
season ends next summer, we are to have the first 
performance of an opera, at present called “‘ The 
Olympians,” by Arthur Bliss, with a libretto by— 
of all people—J. B. Priestley. Priestley’s versa- 
tility continues to astonish. Few could have 
believed that he would shoot the rapids of opera. 
He has already had a play at the Vic ; now, with 
Covent Garden, he is likely to bring off an extra- 
ordinary double. Ballet, too, has its full place at 
the Garden. Before Christmas, the Sadler’s Wells 
company plans two new works by Frederick 
Ashton, one a “‘ Cinderella.”” In Rosebery Avenue, 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre itself burnishes its operatic 
name. It} houses at the end of this month the 
first English production of ‘‘ Simone Boccanegra,” 
the Verdi opera based in two treatments (1857 
and 1881) on the figure of Boccanegra, who rose 
from sailor to Doge of Genoa, only to die of poison 
at a traitor’s hand after twenty years of power. 

Opera, then, is well cared for: Shakespeare, 
‘alas, less well. The Old Vic has begun with 
“ Twelfth Night,” and there, it seems, we stop, 
though as some compensation for the lack of 
Shakespeare in the announcements, we have 
Marlowe’s ‘“‘ Dr. Faustus,”’ never yet, I think, 
staged in the West End for a run. I remarked 
some time ago how strange it is that revivals tread 
on each other’s heels. There is more jostling : the 
Vic will be doing a ‘“‘ Cherry Orchard ”’ in the New Year, the 
third London production of the piece within eight months. Its 
other play (this before Christmas) is ‘‘ The Way of the World,” 
in which Dame Edith Evans, once a famous Millamant— 
how clearly one recalls the line: “‘ I may by degrees dwindle 
into a wife ’—will move to the storming Lady Wishfort. 
Already we seem to hear her observing : ‘* Is it possible thou 
shouldst be my child, bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh, and, as I may say, another me, and yet transgress the 
most minute particle of severe virtue.’’ Well and good; 
but we look to the Vic for Shakespeare, to our national 
company for our national dramatist, and one play in four 
is short measure, 

After this lament it must be agreed that the current 
“ Twelfth Night ” is often a most agreeable revival. (Those 
who complain that the comedy is always with us should 
remember that, Open Air revivals apart, the only full-dress 
“ Twelfth Nights” in the West End since 1938 have been 
by the Wolfit company.) The present Vic production is not 
for those who regard life in Illyria as a kind of roystering 
beanfeast with self-conscious poetic interludes. AlecGuinness, 
who brings to the play the sensibility we have long recognised 
in his acting, has distilled the essence of the Illyrian comedy. 
Its fooling is unforced : a sweet relief. We have all suffered 
from those meaningless gusts of stage laughter: the louder 
they are the darker the gloom in the audience. Let us give 
thanks for Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s slow-smiling but relished 
Toby (who does not forget that he is Olivia’s uncle), and for 
Peter Copley’s magnanimous mouse of an Andrew : a con- 
tinuously amusing performance that has annoyed some play- 
goers bred to an Andrew of the waxwork-and-squeak. This Illyrian playboy is ever 
surprising himself: Peter Copley’s mingling of pleasure and apprehension does not falter. 
Malvolio, on the other hand, is played too rigidly by Mark Dignam; though he can be 
commanding in the right part, he is vocally unresourceful. 

The romantics fare badly. Jane Baxter (Viola) and Faith Brook (Olivia) are shy of 
the verse: ‘‘ Twelfth Night’ for once does not come o’er the ear like the sweet south. 
Happily we have an imaginative Feste in the tall, gaunt Robert Eddison, who has been 
blamed because he is not short and pink and chubby. Few could get more meaning from 
the lines, or from the songs that seem to hold October in their eyes, the gentle tarnish of 
autumn (‘‘ youth’s a stuff will not endure ’’) that touches the summer sunlight of this 
lovely play. The revival will be debated : it needs more poetry, but its merits have been under- 
valued: certainly no Toby-and-Andrew partnership for years has delighted me so much as 
this—the best pair, I think, since Laurence Olivier and Alec Guinness himself at the Vic in 
the spring of 1937. I wish the revival hada better 














“‘A PRODUCTION WHICH IS NOT FOR THOSE WHO REGARD LIFE IN ILLYRIA AS A KIND OF 

ROYSTERING BEANFEAST WITH SELF-CONSCIOUS POETIC INTERLUDES": “ TWELFTH NIGHT,” AT THE 

NEW THEATRE—THE DUEL SCENE, SHOWING (L. TO R.) SIR ANDREW AGUECHEEK (PETER COPLEY), 
SIR TOBY BELCH (CEDRIC HARDWICKE), FABIAN (JOHN GARLEY) AND VIOLA (JANE BAXTER). 





THE OPENING OF THE OLD VIC SEASON : 


been in the com! West End p 
say that the current “ Twelfth Night,” 
its season at the New Theatre, is “ often a most agreeable revival.” 
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WHAT WRITERS SAY OF WRITERS. 


N Whit Monday of last year, James Agate came to the conclusion that no man can 

be diarising for ever. He had been writing his now-famous diary-autobiography 

for fifteen years, which, as he himself remarked on that last Whitsuntide, at four hours a day 
is the equivalent of two-and-a-half years’ working all round the clock. So he decided to end 
the self-imposed task, and as one reads the later pages of “‘ Ego 9’? (Harrap; 18s.) one is 
conscious of a pathetic intuition on the part of the diarist that, whether he had wanted it or 
no, this must be the last book. James Agate was a dying man when he revealed that had he 
been able to finish the work on his seventieth birthday as planned, he would have written : 


1 thank Thee, God, for all the things life has meant to me. For the seaside and cricket on the sands 
which made up my childhood. For the golf-courses and show-yards of my youth and middle age. For the 
books, acting and music, recollection of which makes my old age rich and enviable. For the stone walls of 
Derbyshire, the dales of Yorkshire, Welsh mountains and English lakes. For fun, good talk, and enjoyment 
of the minds of others, . .. For the loyalty and devotion of my friends everywhere. For the humble 
friends and helpers who have made my work possible. For any talent I may have possessed, and the gift 
of energy to prosecute it. For never having utterly lost the sense of the glory and the freshness of a dream 
For never having for one instant believed that there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth. For the 
power of being two persons. 


Egotistic he most assuredly was; all who knew him will agree with his friend and 
disciple, Alan Dent, who, in a footnote to this fina 
volume, says he could be overbearing, browbeat 
ing, blunt, and then do the nicest things. But h 
was a great dramatic critic, a great character anc; 
a great lover of much that makes life worth living 
Vale. Agate found fame in his lifetime. Fo: 
125 years after his death, Samuel Pepys remaine 
unknown to the mass of his countrymen. Eve: 
then the knowledge vouchsafed by the publication 
of his immortal Diary did but cover the period 
between his twenty-seventh and thirty-sixth years 
What of the crowded life of a great and conscien 
tious servant of the State ? Even to-day Pepys i: 
too commonly regarded as the amorous gossip o 
the Diary and nothing more. Consequently, ther: 
is every reason for a new edition of Arthur 
Bryant’s biography, the first volume of which 
entitled “‘ The Man in the Making,” dealt with this 
more familiar Pepys, and the second volume, now 
to hand, “ The Years of Peril’’ (Collins; 15s.), 
limns for us the lesser-known Pepys—the Admiralty 
servant who was quietly laying the foundations o: 
British sea-power. It was the late Dr. J. R. Tanner, 
the brilliant Cambridge scholar, who first set out to 
present the real Pepys to the public, and thoug! 
he devoted thirty years of his life to the task, 
it remained unfinished at his death; for, as 
Mr. Bryant points out, the very magnitude of the 
materials Pepys left behind him hid their true 
importance. Where Dr. Tanner left off, Mr. Bryant 
took on : in this present volume he gives the story 
of what is in many ways the most exciting period of 
Pepys’ life. From unsorted and hitherto unknown Pepysian 
papers in the Bodleian he has extracted the details of the 
extraordinary and dramatic story of the part played by Pepys 
in the so-called Popish Plot, of Titus Oates, the Scott gang 
and the murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey. 

In October 1946 James Agate was at a party given by 
Lady Juliet Duff. A_ fellow-guest was W. Somerset 
Maugham, and Agate records in his diary: ‘‘ Willie was in 
as good form as my chattering would allow him to be. He 
said of Kipling, ‘ To the end he had the mind of a fifth-form 
boy at a second-rate school.’” The suggestion of a sneer 
in that remark finds no echo in Rupert Croft-Cooke’s admir- 
able contribution to the ‘ English Novelists’ Series, 
“Rudyard Kipling ’’ (Home and Van Thal; 6s.). He 
admittedly hints at the boy who refused to grow up, but 
in very different vein : “‘ Kipling at thirty had a schoolboy’s 
heart. It sent him down into the engine-rooms of ships 
asking ‘ how it worked’; it sent him to watch men doing 
strange and interesting and violent things, and to record 
exactly how they did them. It sent him among children and 
soldiers with whom he felt kindred.” Again and again 
Mr. Croft-Cooke dwells on this aspect as he seeks to present 
the real Kipling to the reader and to appraise his work. 
To the Kipling enthusiast he brings back scenes and incidents 
which will send him to his shelves to reaew acquaintance with 
one or other of the characters of the great stories ; to those who 
have been given a false impression of Kipling as a vociferous 
prophet of Empire and little more, he throws open wide the 
door to the scintillating prose and the unforgettable pictures 
of India and Sussex which delighted a past generation. 

In this same series the Earl of Lytton writes of his grandfather: ‘‘ Bulwer-Lytton ’’ 
(Home and Van Thal; 6s.). Do many people read “ Pelham,” “‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” “ Rienzi” or “‘ The Last of the Barons” to-day? These are but four of the 
twenty-five novels Edward Bulwer-Lytton produced for a host of admirers during the 
early nineteenth century. Like Sir Walter Scott before him, he had to write for his living. 
And as he lived at the rate of some £3000 a year, it is not surprising to find a contemporary 
remarking that his industry was wonderful. During the ten years between his marriage 
in 1827 and his final separation from his wife, he completed ten novels, two long poems, 
one play, a political pamphlet which ran into twenty-one editions in six weeks, two volumes 
of essays and a three-volume History of Athens. At the same time, he edited the ‘“ New 
Monthly Magazine,”’ contributed regularly to several periodicals, and from 183x onwards 
was an active Member of Parliament. Lord Lytton points out that though his grandfather is 
often described as a writer of the Victorian era, the baronetcy by which hisservices to literature 

were rewarded was included in the honours list at 


“TWELFTH NIGHT,” PRODUCED BY 

ALEC GUINNESS, A SCENE FROM THE CURRENT REVIVAL, SHOWING (L. TO R.) 

FABIAN (JOHN GARLEY), SIR TOBY BELCH (CEDRIC HARDWICKE), SIR ANDREW 
AGUECHEEK (PETER COPLEY) AND MALVOLIO (MARK DIGNAM). 


After lamenting, in his article on this am & aad abeege ws soem to have 


n goes on to 








background. Michael Warre has furnished the 
stage with a pair of revolving summer-houses that, 

singly or together, must stand for every building in 
Illyria, and that spin until we are weary of them. 


During the next week or two playgoers can Copley, & aime Gand cance, 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
“ TWELFTH NI rivicke's Yoby-~mellew 2 Old Vic season opens. We are best in Illyria, with 
and unexaggera’ 


with a 
=p dy all its curious inequalities— 


the time of the young Queen’s coronation. 
Curiously enough, Richard Aldington opens his 
long and scholarly introduction to “ Walter Pater ’’ 
(Heinemann ; 21s.) ona germane theme. ‘“* Use of 
the word ‘ Victorian’ to describe the period 1837- 
1900 is convenient but misleading,’’ he writes ; “an 


the Andrew of Peter 
‘este whom Robert Eddison 


pass from Shakespeare to Moli¢re. The Comédie Gorn into aca: np disti 

is doing “Le Misanthrope” and “ Le Malade Olivia and Viola are ve and Malvolio unsnciting—7et mat manages to linger in the emotional label is attached to what should be only 

Imaginaire,” as well as Racine’s tragedy of ‘‘ Andro- = on pore mp deen 0 ——— aay eae anaes a date.” Mr. Aldington has selected not only 
” Pp Ps “ ” ae com: lan, sae : 

maque.” Each will have an after-piece. (Suddenly Ph. A 1 heey Ande mong’ - ahd 9 ental dere, sally gcomoctent edition, extracts from Pater’s writings but whole works, his 


London bristles with Double Bills.) Some will 
feel that this is a little rarefied, but already the 
pantomimes are announced ; Twankey tries her 
wig and the Fairy Godmother her wand. After 
Grand International we shall be back to Grand 
National. Opera, Shakespeare, Moliére: by all 
means—but “ The. Babes in the Wood” is on 


grace of Mozart. 
needed more art with less matter. 








pen ay a a a 
Hage te AND VARIETY (Casino).—By putting selected A. — to sleep 
r Slater keep the ret of the house sogeriy awake, This half-hour of hypnotism is a 


“COSl. a TUITE” (Sadler’s Wells).—The new opera season begins with the wit and 


“TEN SHILLING DOLL’ (Torch).—A complicated piece (domestic-emotional) that 


object being to bring his subject clearly before the 
reader. To read—or re-read—these essays of a now 
seemingly remote period is to appreciate the 
} compiler’s wonderment as to how a generation 
harried by post-war restrictions will look upon 
the writings of one whose chief problem was 
how to enjoy life with intelligence, sensibility 
and knowledge. W. R. CaLvert. 


The play, acted ably, petered out. 














the way as well. J. C. Trewin. 
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Empire Blends 4/1} oz. 
Cut Cake (Yellow) 
Empire Mixture (Green) 
Ripe Brown (Brown) 
Curlies (Purple) 
Original Blends 4/5} ox. 
Matured Virginia (Red) 
Original Mixture (Blue) 
Ask for them by colour 
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that’s what I call a Four Square deal! 


Thanks to prime leaf skilfully blended, there’s 
no wasteful dottle with Four Square—every 
pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last 
shred. That allows you to put a little less 
tobacco in your pipe—and get more pipes 
from every packet ! 
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FOUR SQUARE 


—by Dobie’s of Paisley | 
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Maintained by a magnificent fleet of world-famous 
ships, Cunard White Star Atlantic sailings are 
fast resuming pre-war frequency. Providing 
superlative travel comfort on the express service 
in the South between Southampton, Cherbourg 
and New York, the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary are ably supported by the Mauretania. 


In the North, on the Liverpool-New York run, 

the néwly reconditioned Britannic, one of the 

a t E Aa rm t x world’s largest ‘motor ships, making regular 
calls at Cobh, operates with two of the Atlantic’s 


newest liners, Media and Parthia. 


Canada is served by the Aquitania from Southampton 
and the Ascania from Liverpool, well-known 
liners which provide especially for the needs 
of Dominion-bound emigrants. 


And now the Caronia—Britain's new wonder 
x ship makes her maiden voyage from Southampton, 
1a e e "a via Cherbourg, to New York on 4th January, 1949. 


For full information apply Liverpool 3: Pier Head (Central 
Fen}, London S.W.1.: 1S Lower Regent St. (Whitehall 
7890). London E.C.3.: 88 Leadenhall St. (Avenue 3010), 
or principal travel agencies. 


Cunard White Star 
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= towards the 
X ¢ more generous 
jacket 


The tendency is for jackets to 
become lengthier,with generous 
fullness at the shoulders, and 
lapels narrower and cut to 
conform with the changed line. 
Buttons are reduced to two; 
the upper one buttoned. Sleeves 
tapering slightly towards the 
cuffs. To observe developments 
and interpret them withimagin- 
ation and artistryin our bespoke 
tailoring department is just a 
part of the Austin Reed service. 


Austin Reed OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES - LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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the most modern equipment, aS 





hotel accommodation to suit every purse. 


Full details from Travel Agencies or from 


French National Tourist Office, 179, Piccadilly, London, W.! 
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By Appointment Peek, Frean & Company Lid. 








ER Biscnit Cr Vita-Weat Crispbread Manujfactarer: £ 
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N Vita-Weatis good to eat+*So 
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crisp and nice to crunch « 





Wheat in its most delic- 0 





Sai Ss ; , 
SEQ fous form « Try it to-day. 
Laughing at winter’s worst, youth can relish the challenge of rain and keen Gs Manse 
winds. But give the body a fair chance! Build up, by ‘protective’ vitamin A and 2 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D, the inner resistance to such infections as colds and in- | with lunch i 
fluenza. Let Crookes Halibut Oil, taken daily, supplement the body’s natural 
supply of essential vitamins. 



































CROOKES HALIBUT OIL | Points reduced to 2 per lb. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS | 
; PEEK FREAN * MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS 

c40 | BR 

Manufactured entirely 

in London, England 
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You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years ( 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
' | their supreme excellence—the perfect 











, | pipe in every way. Fr 
_ | | Take care of your Barling Pipe. When ay, 
Hkh Wj, | available the very limited supplies are — 
Nh 44 | sent to Barling Agents. LA 
a ‘4, Manufactured by ar 
aie B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) Jans 
“ Makers of the Worid’s Finest Pipes.” a> 
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Those who would like the boon of an electric blanket but are deterred 
by fears of electricity need have no doubts with a Windak. There is no 
electrical connection between the blanket and the mains! There is a 
safety earth screen protection and you can sleep with the Windak “on ”’ ; 
thousands do—and love it. Put a Windak over the mattress and leave 
it there always ready for service. 


Write for the name of your nearest 
stockist 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
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BED BLANKET pp Always the "w 


WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE choice of connoisseurs 
536 
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ITALY 
MALTA 
FRENCH RIVIERA 


GREECE 


ISTANBUL 






SPAIN ov 
| swe! 


Fly to sunshine in the Mediterranean. Smooth | 
booking, quick customs, a comfortable seat in 
Britain’s famous Viking aircraft. BEA offers you 


modern, trouble-free travel and all outside your £35. 


Reservations : Principal travel agents (no booking fee), Dorland From the earliest days of domestic history good 
| ° ? = 

Hall, Regent Street, S.W.I (Gerrard 9833), or BEA offices | household linen has been the subject of great pride 

Ssh. ! and for generations housewives have been proud to 

mz say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 


by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 





| SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


BRITISH EURCPEAN AIRWAYS (IEEE) 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY She dwtce of 


Quality built the renown 
of the Havana 
Quality must be the test of | 
the Jamaican Cigar | 
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Special Cabinet Selection 


/ eine Seton 
Invicta 


MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES 
WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 
OF FINE CIGARS 








MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, Leith, Scotland 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given “be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Painted by Henry Coller 


THE CRITICS SAY... 


N a game where virtually every stroke affords an opportunity for 
critical judgement, it is not surprising that opinions are almost as 
numerous and varied as the strokes themselves. 
Connoisseurs of Scotch Whisky, on the other hand, are unanimous in cae ere 
to H.M. King George VI 


their appreciation of ‘‘ Black & White’’-— as fine a whisky as ever came lames Buchanan & Co. Led. 
out of Scotland. 


BLACK « WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., Glasgow and London 
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